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PREFACE 


The articles here reprinted made no pretense of 
being a complete and well rounded treatment of the 
subject. It is believed, however, that they contain 
material that it is desirable to preserve in a more 
permanent and available form than newspaper files. 
No attempt has been made to revise them except 
that some typographical errors have been corrected 
and a very few other changes have been made, of 
not more than a dozen or so lines. There are some 
repetitions that were incidental to the publication of 
the matter as a series of articles. In newspaper 
publication an arbitrary division was made in some 
instances, splitting up a single topic into more than 
one article. Here such articles have !>een placed 
under a single heading. 
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ARTISTS OF THE EARLIER DAYS 


HUNDRED years ago— Indeed 
for many years afterward— there 
was no art in Indiana unless it 
were the primitive attempts of 
Indian or pioneer to decorate 
his implements of the chase or war or 
the things he wore Except for a few' 
settlements scattered here and there, 
the beginnigs of a civilization, the broad 
expanse of our fair state was wilderness, 
and In the wilderness is no art. When 
man matches himself against the forces 
of nature to make himself a home and 
a permanent abiding place for those who 
are to follow him, there Is no room left 
for those refinements of life that we 
call art. Brave they were and hardy, 
epoch making, these forefathers who in 
spite of dangers, hardships, sickness and 
privations carved from the wilderness a 
home and laid the foundations of the 
great state in which we live. To those 
who should come in after time, whose 
lives should be laid on easier lines, was 
left the task of celebrating in song and 
story, in picture and monument and 
stately building, the deeds of the pio- 
neers. 

It is vain to look for art in those earlier 
years. There was neither place nor time 
for it. True, as the country became more 
settled and the more cultured, when peo- 
ple followed in the wake of the hunter 
and the settler and towns l?egan to be 
built and the house or mansion took the 
place of cabins, they brought their house- 
hold treasures with them and doubtless 
there were here and there pictures and 
portraits and other reminders of an 
easier and pleasanter life left beyond the 
mountains 

Doubtless the first artist was the wan- 
dering portrait painter, whose mission 
WR8 to perpetuate the faces of the emi- 
nent or moie prosperous of his time. 
Here and there over the state one finds 
old portraits, the makers of which are 
long forgotten Probably, and rightly, the 
early portrait painter hardly reckoned him- 
self an artist. It was all in the day’s work, 
and the painting was only a means of 
livelihood not worth signing. He served 
a purpose, however, and hut for him we 
should know nothing of how some of our 


state makers looked. Portrait making is 
the first and perhaps will also be the last 
form of popularly accepted art, satisfy- 
ing, as it does, a natural craving of man 
to leave a remembrance of himself to 
those who shall follow. 

Of art native to the soil there was noth- 
ing in those early times. Indeed we have 
but the beginnings even now, compara- 
tively, for. after all, art is mostly a mat- 
ter of tradition handed down from artist 
to artist, school to school and nation to 
nation through the ages back to times 
when the curtain shuts down on the un- 
known origin of he race. Native art is a 
thing of slow growth, and in recent 
periods hardly possiblo in the same sense 
as In times past, among many peoples. 
Communication is too easy and the influ- 
ence of one nation on another is too 
quickly felt to permit it in its strictest 
sense Hence there is really no art, 
strictly Bpeaking, native to the soil In In- 
diana or even in the United States today. 

The nearest approach to It in early days 
here was to be found In the effort of the 
housewife to create something beautiful 
with her own hands and for use, which 
is the usual form of the first efforts in 
art— to make a useful thing beautiful. The 
blue and white coverlets of early days 
with their simple combination of colors 
and often really decorative pattern, which 
were soundly woven and made to wear, 
and which after years of use are in many 
cases well preserved, testify not only to 
desire toward expression, in a way, of 
art, but honest craftsmanhsip as well 
Even more strongly was this instinct 
shown in the old pieced quilts of those 
days, the pride of those who made them, 
and justly so, for into them went what- 
ever taste the maker possessed in pattern 
and color, and most of all a wonderful 
cleverness in needlework. Some of them 
were amazing combinations of color, it is 
true, astounding enough to satisfy even 
the newest ideas of advanced artists of to- 
day, but many of them showed real art 
instinct, ranging from the simplest forms 
to the most elaborate and intricate, and 
behind it all a love for skill of crafts- 
manship with the needle that wins the 
respect of those who work in more am- 
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hit i mis forms of art today. Where now 
shall we find the patience the skill, the 
loving labor long sustained that, wont into 
the creation of those things for modest 
household u^e? The spirit that moved the 
women to do those things was the real 
tiling and closely akin to that which 
makes men paint and carve and build. 

Some twenty odd years ago a familiar 
figure in the art circles of Indianapolis 
was that of Jacob Cox. His kindly face, 
strong, yet gentle; his beautiful long 
white hair, his quiet, yet cordial greet- 
ing; his air of simple dignity, were 
things not easy to forget. This was In- 
diana’s pioneer artist. For more than 
half a century he went his quiet way 
among us and painted the best he knew 
how, here at home and one of us. His 
was not a trained talent. He had not 
the advantages of study with other artists 
nor even association with them, nor 
of schools, nor even the frequent sight 
of pictures by other men in galleries or 
elsewhere. Sometimes he spoke of hav- 
ing known Elliot and Eaton, portrait 
painters of some note in their day, and 
there was some connection with Whit- 
ridge, who was one of our early American 
landscape painters; and he doubtless saw 
pictures occasionally, even may have 
taken a few lessons, but he certainly 
had nothing of that long and severe 
training that his successors have had to 
undergo. Indeed he hardly understood the 
great problems of technic that every 
artist must face nowadays who expects 
to amount to anything. Happy old man! 
Wrapped up in his dreams of art, he went 
his way serenely, painting anything that 
happened to move him; living chiefly from 
his portraits, but painting also land- 
scapes, animals, figure pieces, still life, 
anything. He must have painted many 
hundreds of pictures in his long life. 
Where can they all have gone? One sees 
them so seldom now. He was fortunate 
in his time, for he was for a long period 
our only painter. He was well appreci- 
ated, not often criticised, well liked per- 
sonally, and his public was proud of him. 

Mr. Cox was one of the most unobtru- 
sive of men and very likable. In his day 
an artist was so rare that the mere fact 
that he could paint a portrait or a picture 
made him a kind of wonder man and im- 
bued him with the attributes of genius. 
The public was rather shy of such a man, 
not only for that reason, but also be- 
cause he did not follow the usual voca- 


tions of other men. For that reason, and 
also perhaps because Mr. Cox was slightly 
deaf, he always seemed somewhat a lonely 
man, and this in spke of his gentle and 
kindly bearing. Even t lie younger men 
who occasionaly visited him in his studio 
felt this hint of reserve and did not open 
themselves to him as frankly as to some 
was the kindest of men. The conceit of 
younger men in their i ewly acquired 
knowledge of drawing and new ways of 
painting may have been a bar to fuller 
confidence al30. The bar was there, 
though, and never quite broken down, 
which was a pity, for he would have en- 
joyed a closer association with them, and 
life would have been pleasanter for all. 
no doubt. 

Mr. Cox’s studio was in the Id /Etna 
Insurance building in Pennsylvania 
street for many years. A rather dark, 
large room, dimly lighted, most of the 
of his contemporary artists, although he 
light being concentrated on the artist’s 
easel, a rather mysterious place full of 
sliadows and half-lights. The walls and 
floor were full of all kinds of pictures in 
all states of completion. Into this the art- 
ist fitted like the last touch on a finished 
picture. He lived in the house in North 
Pennsylvania street, since remodeled, 
now occupied by Dr. Henry Jameson. In 
his later years he built a studio in the 
yard, but did not occupy it for very long. 
Though seemingly a hale old man to the 
last he was carried off by the grip In 
1892. Eighty-two years of blameless life 
he lived; and, as with the magnificent 
old beech tree that stood in his front 
yard and has since died, with him passed 
away a landmark. 

He was born in Pennsylvania and 
learned the tinner’s trade, 1 ut soon gave 
it up to follow art. He came to this city 
while yet a youth and practiced his art 
here the rest of his life. That he was 
happy in it there can hardly be a ques- 
tion. He was a real artist by tempera- 
ment and his life flowed undisturbed by 
the storms and changes in the world of 
art in which the modern artist lives. He 
sleeps— our pioneer artist— in Crown Hill, 
in a quiet nook with the trees he loved 
about him— just as he would have chosen. 

B. S. Hays was a contemporary of 
Jacob Cox, but a younger man. He was 
also a portrait painter, mainly, but quite 
as wide in his choice of subjects, excelling 
in animal pictures more than Mr. Cox. 
Mr. Hays was not a permanent resident, 
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however, of Indianapolis, lie often was 
gone for long periods, painting portraits in 
other places and occasionally bringing 
back with him a collection of landscapes 
and other pieces, which he would ex- 
hibit for a time, usually in some vacant 
storeroom and afterwards sell at auc- 
tion. For several years this was a regu- 
lar event and brought him considerable 
income. His principal distinction, how- 
ever, is that he was the first master of 
William M. Chase. Mr. Hays eventually 
left the state and went to the northwest 
and was living there a few years ago. 
Both these early Indiana painters lived 
to be quite old, passed reasonably happy 
and contented lives and were appreciated 
in their day— probably more than if they 
had been masters of their craft as that 
is understood now. 

Mr. Cox was a kind of institution of the 
town. Mr. Hays was not. Mr. Hays was 
much more of a business man and could 
well take care of himself wherever he 
might be. His principal occupation was 
painting portraits, but in the interlude 
between sitters he painted many other 
things, succeeding best with animals. For 
his time he had a good deal of facility! 
His tendency toward realism was much 
greater than Mr. Cox’s and he enjoyed 
considerable popularity. He came and 
went a great deal and painted many por- 
traits outside the city and in consequence 
had no permanent studio. Unlike Mr. 
Cox he was not averse to taking pupils, 
and he must have had a good many at 
different times. Among these were both 
Mr. Chase and John W. Love, who 
studied with him some time before they 
went east. The study consisted in mak- 
ing copies of Mr. Hays’s work, which, of 
course, did not satisfy these active young 
men for long and they soon left him to 
study otherwheres. But that they were 
at one time pupils of his is his principal 
distinction. He was a rather attractive 
and agreeable personality and especially 
kind to young artists who might visit 
him. They were always welcome, and 
he was quite frank in his advice and his 
criticisms of their work, encouraging 
when he thought it worth while, and the 
contrary when he did not think so. In 
the late seventies he was tall, bearded, 
self-contained but pleasant, hair and 
beard beginning to turn gray; in bearing 
and dress quite like any other profession- 
al man not in the least affected. The in- 
flux of younger men was no doubt the 
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cause— partly at least-of his leaving the 
city. Mr. Hays was born at Greenville, 
O., in 1826 . 

Among the older artists of Indianapolis 
contemporary with Mr. Cox and Mr. Hays 
was Mr. Lietz, a German by birth and 
training, who painted many portraits. 

There was also an early painter, George 
Winter, an Englishman by birth, who 
possessed some training of the schools. 
But he seems to have left few pictures 
other than his studies of the Indians. 
There is or was a landscape by him in 
the statehonse. His Indian studies were 
numerous— principally in water colors and 
drawings— of almost every phase of In- 
dian life in the state in the early days. 
The collection should be owned by the 
state if obtainable. As an artist, although 
possibly the earliest here, hfs only claim 
would be that he happened to come here 
to live. He left little permanent influ- 
ence on the progress of art in Indiana. 
Indeed this might be said of practically 
all the people who painted— principally 
portraits— in the different towns of the 
state or came and went in the capital 
city. The mention of their names would 
hardly call up an echo. 

In the course of years a young man 
here and there would feel the call to 
paint— would seek out one of the older 
painters and take what were called les- 
sons. But the fame of other men would 
reach such students, and the sight of bet- 
ter pictures occasionally exhibited here 
opened their eyes to better things and 
they drifted away, first to the east and 
afterward to Europe; and it was the re- 
turn of these young men that opened up 
a new era of art in Indiana. 

William M. Chase as a boy studied 
with Hays, and so precocious was lie 
that he soon painted better than his mas- 
ter. Probably his first exhibited portrait 
was that of his father— a seated figure 
reading a newspaper— shown in the win- 
dow of the Chase shoe store in Pennsyl- 
vania street. He also exhibited at the 
state fair, then held wnere Morton place 
row is. Even then his still life attracted 
attention and he no doubt numbers state 
fair premiums as his earliest honors, 
even as others have done in the begin- 
ning. The Chase family soon went to St. 
Louis. The boy carried on his studies 
there, went to the National Academy of 
Design and afterward to Munich, Ger- 
many, where he remained some years. He 
never returned to Indiana lo live, estab- 
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fishing himself in New York. Hut lie was 
1 ioosier born, and through his pupils 
and his example lias strongly Influenced 
Indiana art. 

During the first half of the seventies 
there were working in Indianapolis 
Messrs. Cox, Hays, Dennis, Freeman and 
others, all of whom were painting por- 
traits as a means of livelihood, doing 
other pieces only occasionally. To them 
afterward were added Mr. Steele, then a 
young n an, only recently launched as a 
portrait painter. Not one of them had 
at that time had a regular training in 
drawing or painting, beyond a few les- 
sons at some time or other, which prin- 
cipally consisted of copying their Instruc- 
tor’s work. What they knew they had 
picked up here and there from seeing 
i ther portraits or pictures, or had worked 
out themselves. The sight of a painting 
other than their own was something rare 
and their chief source of information 
about pictures was drawn from engrav- 
ings, photographs and chromos. 

A well known figure in the art and 
newspaper world >f this city in 
the seventies was A. E. Sinks. Mr. 
Sinks was a typical artist and 
Bohemian in appearance. rather a 
small man, smooth shaven, his face 
framed in a shock of long, brown hair, 
with a large soft hat over it and always, 
weather peunitting, wearing a cloak. For 
several years he contributed a weekly 
column of comment, gossip and short 
essays to the old Weekly ITerald that 
wore above the average in interest. He 
bad no small skill in a literary way and 
was always entertain. ing. In the east he 
had known and associated with a group 
of literary Bohemians of which Henry 
Clapp, Christopher Cranch and George 
Arnold were members. Mr. Sinks had 
many stories about them and their doings 
and often quoted their poems. Sinks 
painted in the interval of his newspaper 
work, mainly imaginative pictures— 
moonlit castles. Grecian temples, 
etc. He had had probably little 
or no training and was not master 
of his dreams. Nevertheless, he was 
a picturesque and interesting figure, and 
when in the mood quite entertaining. 
There are still a few of his pictures In 


existence here lie was born in Dayton, 
O., in 1S48 and died .n Indianapolis in 1881. 
He was a soldier in the civil war and is 
buried with his comrades in the soldiers’ 
plot at Crown Hill. 

Mrs. Lottie C. Guffin was another well 
known figure, a pupil of Jacob Cox, and 
for a long time occupying the same studio 
with him. She painted many small panel 
pictures, chiefly portraits and fancy heads 
and for several years she enjoyed con- 
siderable vogue. She afterwards went to 
Chicago, where she lived for a number of 
years, and she died there. Her manner 
was like Mr. Cox’s. 

James M. Dennis was one of those 
artists who lived in Indianapolis for some 
years— painting portraits and occasionally 
other pictures— but spent considerable 
time out of the city. He painted a good 
many portraits In the south in the winter 
time. He worked a good deal in pastel. 
He afterwards moved to Detroit. He was 
born in Dublin, Wayne county, and 
studied at the National academy in 1873 
under J O. Eaton and Alexander Wyant. 

Thomas B. G leasing, a contemporary of 
Cox and Hays, was an Englishman by 
birth who lived in Indianapolis a number 
of years. He was a scene painter and 
quite a distinguished one. But he also 
did many smaller pictures in water color 
and black and white, but chiefly in pastel, 
in which medium he was very clever. He 
was a great friend of Joseph Jefferson. 
He settled in Boston and died in that city 
in 1882. He was born In London in 1827. 
He was a big, bluff, good humored man, 
not easily forgotten once seen, as he had 
a wealth of dark beard and hair and was 
an impressive personality. 

Another artist known to residents of 
the state was J. Insco Williams who, be- 
sides painting portraits and landscapes, 
also painted several panoramas— a form 
of art that seems to have enjoyed a great 
popularity at one time. Mr. Hays also 
painted several panoramas. Probably the 
painting of them served to replenish the 
bank accounts of the painters or they 
would not have been attracted by It. 
These panoramas usually had some re- 
ligious or historical interest or moral 
suited to the artistic digestion of the time. 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE NEWER DAYS 


The centennial exposition at Philadel- 
phia In 1876 was the first great event in 
American art and from that event dates 
the beginning of whatever good we have 
accomplished in the way of art. For the 
first time our people and most of our art- 
ists wakened to a realization of what art 
really was to a nation; and especially 
was the realization brought home of the 
value of training and craftsmanship. 
This was accentuated by the fact that 
those students who had for some years 
been going abroad for better training in 
art— the thin stream that afterward be- 
came a river— began to trickle back. 
They came by ones and twos and in 
groups, settling here and there over the 
country, but principally in New York and 
the east. Among these were Chase, Weir, 
Shirlow, Wyant, Eaton and many others 
who have given distinction to American 
art— the real founders of the modern 
movement in this country. 

Mr. Chase's career and works are so 
well known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land and abroad wherever 
pictures and painters are known that 
there is hardly call for an extended no- 
tice of him. Neither is he to be reckoned 
with in Indiana art, strictly speaking. 
For he has not lived here since boyhood, 
although the success that has been his, 
and his Influence as an instructor on 
pupils from Indiana, who have been with 
him in the east or in Europe, together 
with the influence of his pictures, has 
been of exceeding importance in the de- 
velopment of art in this state. Many 
pupils have gone to him from Indiana; 
his pictures are frequently exhibited in 
Indianapolis and over the state; and a 
number of them are owned by the Her- 
ron Art institute. So that, although he 
has been away from the state for many 
years, we have always claimed him and 
kept in touch with his career. 

Possibly as an instructor Chase’s influ- 
ence and success have been wider than 
that of any other American artist and as 
a painter he has always ranked among 
the first of Americans. He has won al- 
most every honor that can be bestowed 
on a painter both here at home and 
abroad— his medals are almost number- 


less. And there are few galleries of any 
pretensions that have not one or more of 
his works. He is perhaps best known as 
a portrait painter; but aside from that he 
is one of the most accomplished still life 
painters alive, many critics ranking his 
still life works above his portraits as 
paintings. He was born in Nineveh, John- 
son county, in 1840, has lived most of his 
life In New York and is still in posses- 
sion of all his powers as a painter. He 
studied at the National academy. New 
York, and for many years in Munich, ♦ 
where he greatly distinguished himself as 
a student in the Royal academy of Ba- 
varia. Though not a large man, he is 
distinguished in appearance— with the 
dash and bearing rather of a military 
man than of the traditional artist. 

What Mr. Chase was as a student in 
Munich as a young man, he still is in his 
maturity— a painter. He has always stood 
for good craftsmanship. His language is 
paint and he expresses himself in it. He 
has no stories to tell, no fictitious charms 
borrowed from other forms of expression 
that the half-baked gallery trotter is al- 
ways looking for; but the charm of color, 
quality, form, arrangement and tone is 
his, and always the insistence on the 
masterly use of the painter’s materials. 
Neither is he led astray by any move- 
ment, but stands sturdily by what has 
been proved good in art. 

In the group of early students return- 
ing to this country from study abroad 
Indiana was represented by James F. 
Gookins, of Terre Haute, and John W. 
Love, of Indianapolis. TJie former had 
studied at Munich, the latter at Paris— 
Gookins at the Bavarian Royal academy 
and Love at the Beaux Arts under Ge- 
rome, then perhaps the most celebrated 
teacher of his flay. Another Paris stu- 
dent, Dewey Bates, a relative of the 
Bates family of this city, came about 
the same time and lived here for a short 
period. These men, together with the 
resident painters, in 1877. held the first 
exhibition of pictures by home artists 
ever held in Indianapolis. It took place 
on the second floor of the building at 
Pennsylvania and Court streets, where 
the Baldwin music store is now located. 
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Those taking part in it were Love, Gook- 
ins, Hates, Cox, Hays, Sinks, Steele, Mrs. 
Guffin, and others of lesser note. The 
contrast between the work of the stu- 
dents from abroad and that of those who 
had remained at home was very great. 
The younger men had absorbed most of 
the methods then in vogue in the art 
schools abroad, and, as a consequence, 
no greater contrast could have been im- 
agined than between the broadly treated, 
heavily painted, full aualitied canvases 
of the young men and the thin and tim- 
idly executed ones of the older artists. 
One of them passed his hand over the 
surface of one of the pictures and, with 
a puzzled expression on his face, shook 
his head doubtfully. He afterward con- 
fessed that he had tried to paint a can- 
vas in the same way, but failed, and he 
went back to the thin and the smooth 
method that he knew, hardly realizing 
that there was any difference except of 
surface. 

This exhibition resulted in the organiza- 
tion, in 1878, of the first Indiana School of 
Art, by Love & Gookins. This was lo- 
cated on one of the upper floors of what 
is now known as the Saks building -then 
known as the Fleteher-Sharpe block, at 
the southwest corner of Washington and 
Pennsylvania streets. The school occu- 
pied almost an entire floor, was roomy 
and well lighted, and made almost idea! 
quarters lor the purpose. It was well 
equipped in every way. The instruction 
in drawing, painting, modeling, etc., was 
of the best- quite as good as any other 
school in the country at that time. There 
was nothing lacking for the foundation 
of a permanent institution except patron- 
age. And even that was forthcoming at 
first, in its early days the school being 
crowded to its full capacity by pupils 
not only from the city but from out over 
the state. Hut as time went on, pupils, 
finding out that there was a great deal 
more to a t mining in art than a few 
lessons, began to drop out and disappear, 
and it to»d noon the school. Even Mr 
Gookins, the cleverest of promoters, could 
not keep it up after a year or 'wo, and 
he began to interest himself in other 
things and lose touch with the school. 
Mr. Love, although one of the best of 
instructors, was not a business man, so 
that the school gradually got into diffi- 
culties. Mr. Love narrowed the quarter:; 
and struggled on to the last, but finally 


had to give it up, ami died soon after, 
quite suddenly. 

The failure of the school, in the light 
of other experiences since, is not to be 
wondered at. Not only was tbe time not 
ripe for such a school in Indianapolis, 
but it has been proved often enough all 
over the country that a school without 
support— at least in part— from other 
sources than the income from tuition can 
not survive for long except in the largest 
of the cities, and even in them it is not 
easy. Even Mr. Gookins’s ability as a 
promoter or Mr. Love's intense sincerity 
and accomplishment as an instructor and 
artist could not save ours. No attempt 
to establish a school since has been en- 
tirely successful unless supported by a 
firmly established institution such as we 
now have in the John Herron Art insti- 
tute to guide it over the shoals and ed- 
dies of uncertain public support. 

Mr. Love was hardly thirty when he 
died, and his death was a great loss not 
only to the state but to the country in all 
probability. For he had been a pupil of 
the Beaux Arts under Gerome for four 
years and in that short time had ex- 
hibited twice at the Salon. Exceptionally 
trained, a splendid draughtsman and 
painter— quite the equal of Chase and 
Alden Weir and others who had been 
with him either at New York or abroad— 
there was no reason, had he lived, why 
he should not have developed into a lead- 
ing light in art in this country. Mr. 
Gookins never afterward devoted himself 
to art. He, as he expressed it himself, 
was forever “chasing the rainbow for a 
pot of gold" whereby he hoped to become 
free to paint his own fancies. Alas! the 
fancies with which his brain teemed were 
never painted. He never found the pot 
of gold. The irony of it was that if h 
had worked out in pictures— and he was 
capable of doing it— his dreams and imag- 
ining he would, without doubt, have won 
his pot of gold and popularity to boot. 
He had every qualification necessary. 

No greater contrast could have been 
found than between James F. Gookins 
and John W. Love. Mr. Gookins, born 
in Terre Haute in 1840, the son of Judge 
Gookins. was at Wabash college when 
the civil war opened and became a mem- 
ber of tbe Eleventh Indiana regiment, 
but was physically unable to serve and 
was retired. Bayard Taylor had encour- 
aged his parents to allow the boy to 
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study art, which he did under the Beards, 
well-known artists at the time in Cin- 
cinnati, afterward settling in Chicago, 
where Gookins began his fanciful series 
of pictures with “The Little Red Wishing 
Cap,’' the first of a number of pictures 
of like character that met with popular 
success. He afterward spent consider- 
able time in the Rocky mountain region, 
part of the time with Walter Shirlaw. 
His western pictures were also popular, 
and he occasionally painted western sub- 
jects in after life. He was assistant com- 
missioner of the United States at the 
Y r ienna exposition in 1873, and remained 
abroad several years to continue his art 
studies, principally at Munich in the 
Royal academy. Mr. Gookins was a good 
looking, even distinguished looking, man 
—dark of hair and mustache and clear 
of skin, and suavity itself in voice and 
bearing, lie was entirely charming in 
address and exceedingly winning in every 
way. Popularity came easily to him, 
hence he was much better known and 
liked than his colleague, Mr. Love. 

In painting his talent for invention was 
his principal characteristic, though he 
had almost as great facility and charm 
as a painter. His training had not been 
so severe as Mr. Love's and lacked the 
latter's soundness in drawing and execu- 
tion; but he was abundantly gifted as a 
painter and even more so socially, to 
have won a great success had he chosen 
to limit himself to art. He was a director 
of the Academy of Design at Chicago, 
the predecessor of the present Chicago 
Art institute, before coming to Indiana- 
polis. He returned to Chicago and en- 
gaged in the promotion of various public 
improvements and is said to have been 
the first to urge the holding of the Co- 
lumbian exposition at Chicago and sug- 
gest its location. It is also claimed for 
him that he originated the idea of filling 
in and parking the lake front, which is 
now one of the great features of Chicago. 
He was also one of the promoters of the 
Soldiers’ Monument here and was secre- 
tary of its board of commissioners for a 
time. He was found dead in his room in 
n hotel at New York a few years ago on 
the verge of realizing his lifelong dream 
of a fortune. He no doubt often realized 
that it is not those who originate ideas 
that get the credit and the profit, but 
those who work them out. 

John W. Love was born in Ripley coun- 
ty, Indiana. In 1850, but came to Indiana- 


polis as a boy; attended the public schools 
and for a time Northwestern Christian 
university, now Butler college; began his 
art here, but soon w'ent to Cincinnati and 
worked with Henry Mosler; then to New 
York and the National academy, and 
finally to Paris, arriving there not a great 
while after the Franco-Prussian war. In 
Paris he entered the Beaux Arts with 
Gerome as master at a time when there 
were few Americans in that celebrated 
school. That he was talented in a high 
degree, is evidenced by his exhibiting 
twice in the Salon while still a student. 
He spent his vacations at Barblson and 
in Brittany and many of the sketches and 
pictures he brought home were from these 
places 

As a student under Gerome he imbibed 
all those marked, vigorous ideas as to 
drawing which made him almost merci- 
less as a teacher to those of his pupils 
who showed talent and staying powers. 
In painting he was liberal and showed 
equal liking for the academic and its op- 
posite and was influenced strongly by 
such widely different masters as Millet 
and (Jerome, Alfred Stevens, Courbet and 
Manet. Of the Impressionists just then 
beginning to attract attention he seemed 
to know or care little. He died too young 
to have formed any settled manner, or to 
have organized his knowledge into a dis- 
tinct style. Indeed, he was very fond of 
experimenting in various ways and no one 
could guess exactly what would have been 
his ultimate characteristic as a painter, 
only this that his love for form was such 
that it was not likely that he would evei 
have lost it. 

In person he was tall, broad shouldered 
and distinguished, a handsome blond 
giant whose appearance would have at- 
tracted attention anywhere. When in the 
mood and in congenial companionship he 
could be exceedingly charming; but he 
lacked the easy, graceful, winning man- 
ner of Mr. Gookins. The latter was pop- 
ular among the students and liked by 
everybody as a teacher. But Love was 
too much in earnest, too conternptous of 
feebleness and idleness lo be popular. He 
was like a strong tonic to those who ap- 
preciated the motive of his severity. They 
have never forgotten lessens learned from 
him. But most students only feared him. 
not understanding why a man should 
take the subject of art as calling for seri- 
ousness. severity of purpose, indeed as 
anything more than a pleasant avocation 
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or perhaps an easy way of making 
money occasionally. 

More than anything else this school and 
these men brought to Indiana art serious- 
ness of purpose, that continuity of effort 
and that ioy in work and craftsmanship 
that has never ceased and is its most 
pronounced characteristic today. Before 
their time those who painted only guessed 
and dreamed in their studios; hut these 
men went out into the open and joyously 
sought to measure themselves with na- 
ture and gain the secrets whereby to 
express themselves in art. With them 
modern art began for us and with all 
truth ‘hey can be called the fathers. 
Associated with Love and Gookins as an 
instructor in modeling was a young Mr. 
Meersman, from Cincinnati, who had 
studied at Munich, and for a time his 
studio was quite popular. He had a very 
decorative talent, and occasionally one 
sees a vase in terra cotta covered with 
little naked figures of cupids; or a bust 
or relief that he did at that time; and 
they are not without charm. His is one 
of those queer tragedies of art. Had he 
held to his purpose and persevered, he 
was gifted enough to have won a place 
somewhere; but he grew discouraged, 
drifted here and there, became a wanderer 
°n the face of the earth, and it is doubt- 
ful if any one knows where or when he 
died, or even if he be deud. 

Many of those whose names have since 
figured locally and otherwheres in Indi- 
ana art were connected with the first art 
school in the Saks building, and though 
the school died and Its masters disap- 
peared, it left an indelible impression on 
the future of art here in Indiana. Its 
standards were high and serious and the 
tradition has been carried on from pupil 
to pupil to this day. and has been felt 
by those who never knew or heard of 
either Gookins or I.ove. 

On the breaking up of the school and 
the death of Mr. I.ove— even before his 
death— a number of young men who had 
studied at the school banded themselves 
together to continue their studies and 
their associations, and for that purpose 
rented some of the rooms opening on the 
court of the building where the school 
had been. They called themselves the 
“Bohe" Club— an abbreviation of Bohe- 
mian. When they had the entrance door 
lettered— of course they had to letter It 
to inform the world that they were there 

they couldn’t put "Bohemian” in letters 
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large enough to suit, so they told the 
painter to cut the name in half and let 
it go at that. Most people thought the 
name meant a kind of tea. Alas for the 
innocence of the world! Heie the cream 
of the old art school made its home for 
a couple of years. The members were 
F. A. Hetherington, T. IQ. Hibben, Charles 
Fiscus, Will Ebbert, Frank Scott, William 
Forsyth and Charles Nickoli, regular: 
Ceorge Cottman, Clarence Forsyth and 
Hartzell Stem, associate. Most of the 
arts were represented. There were no 
officers of any kind. It lived up to its 
name in every way— talked, sang, played 
ca^ds and pranks, was fused with enthu- 
siasm, and incidentally drew, painted and 
etched, and was much given to long ex- 
cursions into the country where most of 
its real work was done. Gradually Its 
membership thinned. Some left the city; 
others married and became civilized; and 
others went to work to make a respecta- 
ble living; till finally the last one went 
elsewhere, into architecture, business or 
what not, and the goodliest fellowhip in 
art that the state has ever seen became 
a memory. 

m 1880 and 1881 there was an exodus of 
artists and students from Indiana. Fis- 
cus went to Chicago, Scott to New York 
and afterward to Paris, where he has 
since lived. T. C. Steele, who had studied 
for a time in the old school: Ottis Adams, 
of Muncie; Samuel Richards, of Ander- 
son; August Metzner, of this city, and a 
Miss Wolf all left in a body for Munich. 
They were followed about a year and a 
half afterward by William Forsyth. 

Mr. Cox was about the only profession- 
al left, but a few of the students who 
had been in the art school continued as 
best they could to practice what they 
had been taught. After a while Mr. Fis- 
cus returned and soon died. Richard 
Gruelle came to the city and began his 
long career as a landscape painter here. 
A Mr. McDonald tried to establish a 
school, but it did not last long. A few 
of the old Bohemian Club essayed to keep 
up their practice, occasionally— notably 
Messrs. Hibben and Hetherington, who 
experimentally did their best work in the 
field of etching. Though not generally 
recognized or even known in art, these 
men at that time did etching that was 
quite worth while, and it is to be regret- 
ted that they did not continue in its 
practice. 

These men were amateurs in the true 
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sens© of the word, not only loving art 
and buying it, but accomplished in the 
practice of it to the extent of producing 
sketches good enough to win the praise of 
professionals. They were the first to exe- 
cute etchings in this city and their work 
was so good that even today it might 
hang in most print exhibits unashamed. 

Since their day there have been few real 
amateurs in the sense that they were. The 
late M. O. Haldeman was one and he 


io 

carried his talent far. John U. Miller is 
another who lias often in past years ex- 
hibited with the artists, and with credit. 
General Lew Wallace, of civil war fame 
and the author of “Ben-Hur,” was also 
an amateur of note, and in the 1916 exhi- 
bition of Indiana artists Paul Randall, 
Frederic Polly and Johann Berthelsen 
represented a class never numerous, not 
depending on painting for maintenance, 
but enjoying all its pleasures 


HOOSIER ART STUDENTS ABROAD 


There were several reasons why the 
little colony of lioosier art students 
went to Munich instead of Paris, not the 
least being the fact that at that time 
and for long afterward Munich 
was the cheapest capital in Europe 
to live and study art in. But the 
chief reason was that the names of 
the younger American artists of most 
renown at that time were those who had 
been Munich students. Duveneck, Currier, 
Chase, Shirlaw, Neal, Rosenthal, were 
well-known names in the art world of 
this country at the time through the ex- 
hibitions that had been held in the east 
following the centennial and through the 
organization of the younger men into the 
Society of American Artists. Indeed, most 
of them had already distinguished them- 
selves abroad to a degree and they had 
become widely known through a series of 
articles dealing with them published in 
the old Scribner’s magazine— the prede- 
cessor of what is now known as The Cen- 
tury-illustrated with beautiful wood cuts 
by t lie master wood engravers of the 
day. 

Another reason in favor of Munich rath- 
er than Paris as- a place for art study 
was thp fact that the Royal Academy of 
Art was much easier of access to for- 
eigners than the Beaux Arts of Paris. 
The former has always been much the 
most liberal government-controlled art 
school abroad, for strangers. Still another 
reason was that, being more familiar 
with German than French, the language 
would be easier to acquire. 

The Munich of that day was not the 
great commercial center that it is now. 
Then it was a city of about the popula- 


tion of Indianapolis at the present time, 
but hardly covering a fraction of the ter- 
ritory, being compactly ouilt and finished 
to the edges, with no straggling out into 
the country of scattered streets and 
houses. It was and still is an ideal place 
to study in— the seat of a great univer- 
sity, the second art city of Europe, with 
one of the largest libraries in the world, 
also one of the largest collections of pic- 
tures in Europe, a government subsidized 
theater and opera, and an important mu- 
seum. In those days it was famous prin- 
cipally for three things— beer, art and 
music. In the first two it was and still 
is supreme in Germany. Though for the 
most part a modern city, it still retained 
enough of its old self to connect it with 
the past; and it possessed that peculiar 
atmosphere, that individuality that set 
it apart as the most lovable of places. 
Picturesquely seated on the banks of the 
green rushing waters of the Tsar, a great 
plateau sweeping away from it on all 
sides, the mountains only a few hours 
distant, a quiet place withal and yet 
tho capital of south Germany, where a 
race of art loving kings had spent their 
best care to make it beautiful and at- 
tractive in every way, it was hardly any 
wonder that it was sought by crowds of 
students of all kinds— in art, in science, 
in music and the liberal arts, who cam.* 
to study and learned to call it home 
Here the lioosier colony of art stu- 
dents came and here the groundwork of 
their training was laid, and here some 
of them lingered for years loath to leave 
a place they loved so well. Some of them, 
like Richards and Metzner, began at the 
beginning, entering the antique to draw 
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from the cast ; others— Adams. Steele and 
Forsyth— entered the life classes in draw- 
ing. and all, with one exception, Metz- 
ner, finally came into the painting school 
of Professor von Loefftz, then the great- 
est teacher of painting in Germany. All 
of these were faithful and industrious 
students of the Royal academy and some 
of them achieved honors in it; but they 
gained in culture in other ways than 
study at the academy. The galleries, the 
international exhibitions, the theater, the 
opera, concerts, lectures, and occasional 
travels and many excursions into the 
surrounding country and into the moun- 
tains, all added not only to their pleasure 
but to their knowledge and experience in 
their outlook on life. Besides these things, 
and not the least influence in their de- 
velopment, was their association and 
sometimes friendship with other students 
from every country in Europe in the 
academy and in the Anglo-American 
Artists' Club— the latter a common meet- 
ing ground for all students, English and 
American, who lived in Munich or hap- 
pened to be passing through. Nine months 
of the year were spent in the academy 
drawing and painting from the model; 
but the other three months of vacation 
in late summer and early fall were us- 
ually spent in one of the picturesque 
towns or villages or in the country in 
south Germany, where was begun that 
study of landscape that has brought to 
these men their principal distinction here 
at home. 

This first group of Hoosiers who went 
to Munich to study was composed of Mr. 
T. C Sieele, who besides a few early les- 
sons had been an occasional student at 
the Indiana School of Art; Mr. J. Ottis 
Adams, who had had a couple of years 
previous experience in a London art 
school; Mr. Samuel Richards who had had 
no previous training to speak of; August 
Motzner, who was a lithographer, and a 
Miss Wolf, who had been a student in the 
Indiana School of Art. Mrs. Steele and 
the Steele children were with the party, 
as was also Mrs. Richards. They arrived 
in Munich in the fall of 1880. In January, 
1S83, they were joined by Mr. Forsyth; and 
some four or five years afterward Harry 
Williamson, who had been a pupil of Mr. 
Steele’s after the latter’s return to Indian- 
apolis, also went to Munich and remained 
a short time. Also among those Indian- 
inns who have studied abroad may be 
reckoned the hi others Frank and Otto 


Metzger, both of whom were students at 
Munich. They have long been located in 
New York and are well known lithog- 
raphers. 

Mr. Steele was the first to return home 
after five years of study in the Royal 
academy and at the little village of 
Schleissheim, a place much frequented by 
artists in those days, near Munich— here 
he lived most of the time. While a student 
in the academy he had received an 
award of a medal for painting. Some 
years afterward he was followed by Mr. 
Adams who settled at Muncie, Ind., where 
he began teaching and at the same time 
opened a school at Ft. Wayne. The latter 
part of 1888, after seven years of life 
abroad, Mr. Forsyth returned to Indiana. 
He also had received a medal in the Royal 
academy in 1885. Mr. Samuel Richards 
was also a medalist at the academy both 
in drawing and pair ting and attracted 
considerable notice by his painting “Evan- 
geline," now in the Detroit museum, before 
his return in the early nineties. He set- 
tled in Colorado for his health hut died 
in 1893. Mr. Metzner was the last to re- 
turn and did not live long afterward. Mr. 
Williamson, who was the last to go to 
Munich, and did not long remain there, 
went to Holland and came home and went 
back several times and finally settled in 
the east near New York. Many years 
later Henry McGinnis, who had been a 
pupil of Mr. Adams, and afterward Mr. 
Forsyth at the second Indiana School of 
Art, went to Munich and remained some 
years. Louis Mueller, now of this city, 
was also there a number of years. Both 
these latter were connected with the 
American consulate at Munich in a cler- 
ical capacity, while pursuing their art 
studies. Mr. McGinnis is a resident of 
New Jersey, where he paints landscapes 
and teaches. 

While these Indianians were in Munich 
two others were pursuing their studies 
in Paris. Frank Scott, who had been 
a member of the Bohe Club, in Indiana- 
polis, went to New York, where he was 
a student In the Art Students* League, 
afterward going to Paris, where he has 
since resided; and Otto Stark, who stu- 
died first at Cincinnati, afterward in New 
York, and finally several years in Paris. 
He settled in the east on his return to 
this country, but after a few years, on 
the death of his wife, came back to this 
city to live. 
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RETURN TO THE INDIANA FIELD 


People often wonder why so many of 
the artists who had had the adcanta^e. 

of the best study and training abroad 
should come home to Indiana to settle 
down to the long, hard struggle for 
patronage and position in an environ- 
ment that had been proved only indif- 
ferent at best, when they might have set- 
tled in the east, where conditions were 
much more favorable and where so many 
of their comrades abroad had found en- 
couragement and success. The explana- 
tion is quite simple: They have at- 

tempted to realize an ideal. In the great 
international exhibitions at Munich, 
which were held every two years in an 
Immense structure of glass and iron 
called the Glass palace, situated in the 
heart of the city, the exhibits from the 
various countries taking part were kept 
separate, each country having galleries 
of its own. This not only made it easy 
to study art development in various na- 
tions, but to trace the influences that 
made them what they were. It was no- 
ticed above everything else that it did 
not matter in what school the artists 
were originally trained, whether at Paris 
or Munich or elsewhere, on returning to 
their native land they invariably took on 
the characteristics of the people from 
whom they sprang, thus making their art 
a national one. This was especially no- 
ticeable in the small nationalities, such as 
Holland, Sweden and Norway. Not only 
did this fact render them interesting, but 
their artistic achievement was such as 
to call forth the highest kind of admira- 
tion, not only from artists and students, 
but the average visitor. The Holland gal- 
leries, for instance, were among the most 
frequented and admired in the exhibi- 
tions. The Hoosiers were strongly at- 
tracted toward this national expression, 
especially of Holland, and justly so, for 
in it was to be found some of the most 
distinguished work in the whole inter- 
national. 

It dawned upon them that if this kind 
of work could be developed in Holland 
and Norway, then why not in America; 
and, granted that it could be done in 
America, then why not in Indiana or 


any other part of the United States, if 
trained artists settled down at home and 
applied their knowledge to things they 
best knew? This was the frequent sub- 
ject of discussion among some of them 
and developed a strong desire to at least 
try it out. Although there was no hard 
and fast resolution to that effect, there 
was a kind of understanding that the 
attempt would be worth while. Even Mr. 
Love, though strongly possessed of the 
idea that Europe was the only painting 
ground for an artist, used to wonder 
what Corot or Daubigny would make out 
of Indiana landscape. 

The returning Hoosier who had been 
at Munich, though doubtful as to how 
Indiana would lend itself to picture mak- 
ing, began to put it to the test. One of 
the* hardest trials to a returning student, 
used as he is abroad to having comrades 
about him, is to work alone, and many a 
promising one has gone down to defeat 
in the attempt. The Hoosiers were for- 
tunate in this that on many vacations in 
the country they were associated while 
abroad, and they adhered to the custom 
after their return. The fellow feeling and 
sympathy begotten by long pursuit of 
the same objects was a strengthening 
factor in their work here at home. They 
at first seldom painted alone, and though 
the comrade of one season might be ex- 
changed for another the next, some of 
them were always together. Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Steele first worked together in 
the latter’s old home county— Montgom- 
ery county. Afterwards Steele and For- 
syth were at Vernon for several seasons. 
Steele, Adams and pupils were for a time 
at Metamora. The two former finally 
bought property at Brookville on the 
White Water, where Adams still lives. 
Mr. Steele finally settled in Brown coun- 
ty, where he lives the most of the time. 
Mr. Forsyth was also for a time with Mr. 
Adams at Brookville. And Mr. Stark has 
spent many summers there as have others 
of the younger geneiation. Forsyth and 
his pupils have spent seasons at various 
times at Hanover, at Cedar farm on the 
Ohio, in central Kentucky, at Corydon. 
the old capital of Indiana, in Morgan 
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count v a ml hi the neighborhood of Indi- 
anapolis. 

It was not long before these artiste 
grew so enthusiastically interested in 
their own Hoosierland as a field of ex- 
periment and endeavor that they ceased 
to think of going farther afield or return- 
ing to Europe, believing as they did that 
right here at home was as beautiful, 
characteristic and worthy of being in- 
terpreted as anything else in the world— 
that here was enough to engage their 
ambitions for the rest of their lives, and 
that here, perhaps, could be developed a 
school of painting distinctive and char- 
acteristic of the locality. 

Here the seasons have a charm of their 
own, calling to them and luring them on 
and ever eluding them— a fascination that 
has kept a fast hold on them to this day, 
each recurring year deepening their love 
for home and calling for fresh endeavor 
at expression. Especially has the un- 
rivaled splendor and poetic charm of our 
Indiana autumns appealed to them. The 
shimmering iridescent veil of purple haze 
that lingers along the streams and wood- 
land edges and hides In the wrinkles of 
the hills, the radiance of October suns 
and the illimitable depths of blue in au- 
tumn skies has tempted all of them so 
that a Hoosier picture has almost come 
to mean an interpretation of an autumn 
landscape. Not that this phase of our 
seasons lias wholly engrossed them, for 
they have also painted the sternness and 
charm of our winters and the tenderness 
of early spring, as well as the subtle 
elusive sadness of late autumn. But to 
our autumn festival of color they return 
again and again to renew their enthusi- 
asm and love. 

A singleness of purpose has been the 
animating principle of this group of 
painters and their pupils: To paint their 
pictures here at home, to express them- 
selves each in his own way and yet hold 
closely to that local truth characteristic 
of our particular spot of earth and inter- 
pret it in all its varying moods that are 
its charm— this has held them faithful to 
their original intentions, has bound them 
together with a common purpose, and 
whatever success they have achieved is 
due to this. Even the appearance of their 
pictures testifies to the truth of this, for 
however much they may differ us to in- 
dividual expression, treating the same 
subjects, influenced by the same moods of 
liai ure. trained in the same schools, as- 


sociated together more or less for years, 
using even as occasion demanded the 
same technique, there is a family like- 
ness, indefinite perhaps, but yet a like- 
ness, binding them together into perhaps 
as near a school of painting as has been 
developed in this country— certainly in the 
west. 

Some of the reasons for this are found 
far back in the early days of their train- 
ing. John Love was the first of Hoosier 
artists who pointed the way to painting 
out of doors. Their experience abroad 
confirmed them in the practice and al- 
though on their arrival abroad the old 
browns and blacks of the studio still 
persisted, the influence, first of the plein 
airists, as out door painters were called, 
and afterwards that of the impression- 
ists prevailed, and the pure colors and 
light in all its phases are the dominant 
traits in all these Hoosier artists* works. 
Impressionism has influenced all of them 
to a greater or less extent and has taught 
them more than any other single factor. 
Each took from it what best suited him 
and each has made it part of himself; 
and if they are often called impression- 
ists it is not without truth. To live out 
of doors in intimate touch with nature, to 
feel the sun, to watch the ever changing 
face of the landscape, where waters run 
and winds blow and trees wave and 
clouds move, and to walk with all the 
hours of the day and Into the mysteries 
of night through all the seasons of the 
years— this is the heaven of the Hoosier 
painter. He is essentially an out of doors 
man, has grown up so and will never 
change. The love of the open is too 
strong. 

They began to make themselves known 
at home by exhibiting their work singly, 
then in couples, and finally all together, 
until they became known as a group of 
painters with the same ideals and hold- 
ing loyally to them. One such exhibi- 
tion was seen by a Chicago man inter- 
ested in art, who was so impressed by 
it that he carried the fame of it back 
with him, with the result that an exhi- 
bition of Hoosier art was held in the 
studio of Mr. Taft, the sculptor, at Chi- 
cago. This was in the early nineties. 
The artists taking part in it were Adams, 
Steele, Stark, Oruelle and Forsyth ; and 
it attracted a great deal of attention not 
only on account of its merit artisticall.v , 
but on account of the revelation that 
there was a band of artists at work in 
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the west so closely united in aim that 
it approached the definition of a school 
of painting. 

Previously, in 1893, Messrs. Steele and 
Forsyth had been exhibitors with pictures 
hung on “the line" at the great Colum- 
bian exposition at Chicago. Since then 
these artists, who were first called the 
“Hoosier group” at their Chicago exhi- 
bition— a name widely known since then 
—have taken part in almost every noted 
exhibition in the country, all being rep- 
resented in the Louisiana Purchase ex- 
position at St. Louis in 19(M; Messrs. 
Steele, Stark, Adams and Forsyth at the 
Centennial exposition of Buenos Aires 
and Santiago, 1910, and the same men at 
the Panama exposition at San Francisco 
in 1915. At the St- Louis exposition Mr. 
Steele served on the jury. Adams won 
a bronze medal for oil painting and For- 
syth a silver medal for water color and 
a bronze for oil. At the Argentine and 
Chilean exposition Forsyth received a 
bronze medal and Adams honorable men- 
tion; and at the Panama exposition For- 
syth again received both silver and 
bronze medal*, as at. SJ. Louis, while Mji l 
Steele served on the preliminary jury. 
Messrs. Stark, Adams, Steele and Forsyth 
were among the founders of the Society 
of Western Artists eighteen years ago at 
Chicago. Most of them have served as 
president, and all of them have been 
prominent as exhibitors, while Adams, 
Steele and Forsyth have received the Fine 
Arts building prize of $500 of that society. 
The yearly exhibitions of their work, to- 
gether with that of all Indiana artists, 
resident or nonresident, have been con- 
tinued by the Art Association at the John 
Herron Art institute in an annual exhibi- 
tion that forms one of the features of 
that institution. 

' Although these artists are principally 
known for their landscape work, they 
were not especially trained for that form 
of expression in their days of study 
abroad. Their training was in the figure 
and portrait and only their vacations were 
devoted to landscape study. Theirs was a 
case of following the lines of least re- 
sistance, and as they were lovers of out- 
of-doors and there was more demand for 
landscaj>e than anything else, they have 
followed it. though all of them paint por- 
traits, and some of them the figure when 
occasion offers. But their knowledge of 
drawing and painting the figure and head 
has* been mainly applied in their teaching. 


Adams, Steele, Stark and Forsyth have 
at some time been, as they are still, en- 
gaged in teaching. Indeed teaching and 
portrait painting are the two things that 
furnish western artists a rather reliable 
source of income, since the sale of pic- 
tures is still very uncertain and not at all 
times to be relied upon. 

Steele and Forsyth were at one time as- 
sociated in teaching in Indianapolis in the 
nineties. Adams and Forsyth soon after 
their return from abroad had schools to- 
gether at Muncie and Ft. Wayne. For- 
syth has long been the instructor in the 
life class at the John Herron Art insti- 
tute; and Mr. Stark for a number of 
years has been at the head of the art vle- 
partment at the Manual Training high 
school. Teaching has, for those who 
have a liking and a talent for it from a 
technical point of view, been a benefit 
rather than the reverse, for through it 
they have always kept their practice, es- 
pecially in drawing, in full vigor. Al- 
though the years have brought many 
changes to them, and though they do not 
now as oftep work together as they used 
to-for <hek- Matching* grounds and homes 
are widely separated— they have estab- 
lished a tradition and a name and their 
pupils and successors will probably find 
an easier road in future years. The 
“Hoosier group,” although disappointed 
and falling short of realizing the high 
hopes that inspired It in the beginning, 
has accomplished at least a part of its 
intentions. It has made an honorable 
name, has brought a certain distinction 
to its state, has almost founded a school, 
has done creditable work that may be more 
sought after and treasured as the years 
go by than it is today unless history fails 
to repeat itself. Above all it has held 
steadfastly to an ideal. Perhaps with 
sufficient patronage all its ideals might 
have been realized, for the lack of this 
and the members’ necessity of maintain- 
ing themselves at other things has al- 
ways been a hindrance to that creation 
of works of art which is the ultimate 
desire of every true artist. Artists can 
not work and produce their best for 
themselves alone. To do that best there 
must be a response and encouragement 
from the people among whom they live 
sufficient to keep the springs of enthu- 
siasm flowing. Without patronage there 
can be no art. The hand must in the end 
grow slack and the spirit flag even with 
the bravest and long enduring. 
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“The Hoosier group” has done its share 
to add the influence of art to our civiliza- 
tion. If the public has failed to encour- 
age it adequately to full expression and 
accomplishment, perhaps it is a fault of 
our times, a lack of comprehension of 
what their work has meant. Possibly the 
future will make amends to others. Who 
can tell? But at least our artists have 
done their part, have done their best 
under the circumstances, and none of 
them need take shame to himself or 
hang his head if he has failed to reach 
the highest goal he aimed at. Year by 
year he still pushes on, light of heart 
and content if he can but And strength 
and means to follow the old trail he 
found in his youth, which still through 
all mutations of life leads joyously and 
endlessly onward. 

Another artist of the Hoosier group, 
though not associated with it except in 
exhibitions, was It. B. Gruelle, who 


came to Indianapolis in the interim while 
the other artists were abroad. Unfortu- 
nately he had no advantages of training 
and his sincere love of nature was ham- 
pered in expression all his life. Never- 
theless he enjoyed great popularity— pos- 
sibly as much as any artisrt locally ever 
did. Possibly there are more of his pic- 
tures owned in Indianapolis than of any 
other artist, but he never overcame his 
lack of early training, though he strove 
hard to balance It in other ways. The 
most of his best landscape work was 
done outside of Indiana— at Gloucester, 
Mass., and in the neighborhood of Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was the author of a 
descriptive catalogue of paintings in the 
Walters gallery at Baltimore, the owner 
of which he knew. This brought him a 
great deal of commendation, Mr. Gruelle 
went to Connecticut to live in his later 
years, but died in this city about a year 
ago. 


ART SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 


The first Indiana School of Art (dis- 
cussed at some length in a previous article) 
was a venture organized by John W. Love 
and James F. Gookins and encouraged by a 
number of citizens at that time interested 
in art. It was well equipped and efficient- 
ly taught, and as good a school as we 
have ever had. Organized In 1878, it lasted 
only three years; but its influence was 
such that to it is largely due a great 
measure of what has since been accom- 
plished in art in Indianapolis. 

A school was launched in 1884 under the 
auspices of the Art Association, with 
Charles F. McDonald of Chicago, and 
Susan M. Ketcham as instructors. It was 
discontinued after two years of activity. 

The second Indiana School of Art was 
the outgrowth of a school that Mr. T. C. 
Steele had taught previously. This school 
was taken over by Mr. Forsyth on the re- 
tirement of Mr. Steele, but after a short 
time was reorganized and incorporated 
under the patronage of a number of citi- 
zens interested in art. under the name of 
the Indiana School of Art. It was partly 
supported by subscription. Mr. Steele, 
Mr. Forsyth and Miss Mary Uobinson 
were the instructors; but after a time Mr, 


Steele withdrew. The school flourished and 
fulfilled all that was expected of it during 
a six years’ existence. The officers and 
business managers were: Hilton U. Brown, 
president; C. IS. Hollenbeck, treasurer, 
and Carl H. Lieber, secretary. 

This school was located in the old build- 
ing at the corner of Monument Place and 
Market street, which had first been a 
Presbyterian church, Henry Ward Beech- 
er at one time being its pastor; 
afterward the high school of the city 
and then Circle hall. Its closing years 
saw it the home of the School of 
Music, the Indiana School of Art and 
the first home of the Portfolio Club— 
a veritable nest of artists and art lovers 
of various kinds. The old building lost 
none of its prestige through its last oc- 
cupants. To the many memories that 
clustered about it. making it dear to hun- 
dreds and hundreds of our early citizens, 
were added those of art and music and 
good fellowship. And doubtless there are 
many who seldom pass that corner with- 
out the vision of the quaint old structure 
and its many loved associations rising out 
of the vanished years that hold their 
youth. 
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The second Indiana school of art was 
organized in 1891 and lasted until 1897, 
when, on account of the destruction of 
the old building to make way for the 
enlargement of the English hotel, and 
because of the expectation that the art 
association— which had meanwhile fallen 
heir to the Herron fortune— would soon 
establish a school of its own, it was dis- 
continued. But for some time the only 
art school in the city was that of Mr. 
Forsyth, who for five or six years had 
his private school in the Union Trust 
building. 

In 1902, after the art association had 
bought the Talbott property — Pennsyl- 
vania and Sixteenth streets— a school 
was established in Mr. Steele’s old studio. 
He had lived on the place for a num- 
ber of years. This school had as in- 
structors J. Ottis Adams, Miss Hend- 
ricks and Miss Tice and has flourished 
since its start. After a few years Mr. 
Adams retired and Mr. William Forsyth 
took the place, and has since 1905 been 
the instructor of the life class and the 
summer class. His colleagues of the 
present time are Mr. Clifton A. Wheeler 
and Miss Tempe Tice. Mr. Harold H. 
Brown, the director of the Art institute, 
has a special class in design. Mr. Wal- 
ter Williams has a class in modeling. 
This class has at different times had Mr. 
Rudolph Schwartz, Mr. Zolnay and Miss 
Helene Hibben as instructors. Mr. Otto 
Stark, of the Manual Training high 
school, has for a number of years been 
one of the instructors in composition. 
The present school is equipped in every 
way for the successful study of art, and 
its pupils have access to all the exhibi- 
tions and lectures and an excellent art 
library. 

There have been at different times ef- 
forts to establish art schools in Indiana 
with varying degrees of success. Mr. 
Adams had a school at Fort Wayne in 
1887-8, which was taken over by Mr. For- 
syth after his return from Europe in 
1888. This school was under the patron- 
age of the Hamilton family, which has 
done so much to encourage art in Ft. 
Wayne, several members of which have 
reached a high degree of accomplish- 
ment. A younger member of the fam- 
ily, Miss Katherine Hamilton Wagenhals. 
was the recipient of the art association 
prize in this year’s annual Hoosier ex- 
hibition. 


Mr. Forsyth retained his connection 
with this school long after he had con- 
nected himself with the second Indiana 
School of Art and did not discontinue 
it until 1894. Ft. Wayne still has an 
art school, at present under the manage- 
ment of the Ft. Wayne An Association 
with Mr. Davidson and Miss Anne New- 
man, formerly of Richmond, as instruc- 
tors. 

In 1889-90 Mr. Adams, who then lived 
at Muncie, and Mr. Forsyth established a 
school th«*re, the expenses of which were 
guaranteed by a number of citizens for 
two years. It was a flourishing and in- 
teresting school, but at the end of the 
two years it was thought best to discon- 
tinue it. 

Terre Haute has had an art school sev- 
eral times, never of long duration, de- 
pendent on the income from pupils; with 
no permanent organization back of it 
to tide it over times of discouragement, 
it has not been able to maintain itself 
continuously. 

It is a far cry from the old drawing 
books of earlier days In the public schools 
to the practices that are now prevalent. 
Then the pupil intermittently copied 
more or less truthfully, according to his 
native gift of drawing or the lack of it, 
the lifeless little lithographs that were 
supplied to lead him by easy stages 
through all degrees of accomplishment 
to perfect skill. Now the pupil is ap- 
proached from many sides and his art in- 
stinct is appealed to in numberless ways 
from the time of entrance to the school 
until he graduates from one of our 
high schools. It is no more a simple mat- 
ter of a drawing book and an eraser and 
pencil. He is introduced to art not only 
through its various mediums of black and 
white and color — with pen and pencil 
and brush — and taught to express him- 
self In reproducing nature as it im- 
presses him, but he is called upon to de- 
velop his invention, to adapt, to combine 
and recreate in many ways. He is 
taught not only from nature but by pat- 
tern and picture and in numberless ways 
to develop his skill in the making of 
things and his appreciation of those who 
have made things in all the fields of art. 
It would be a strange thing now for one 
to grow up through our schools without 
some knowledge and appreciation of that 
wide field of human expression called 
art. There were teachers of art in our 
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Indianapolis public* schools before Miss 
VVilhelmina Seegmiller and Miss Roda 
Selleck and Mr. Otto Stark, but. for all 
that, it is to these three that it is prin- 
cipally due that the old, dry. useless sys- 
tem has disappeared and the real thing 
with life in it has taken its place. 

Miss Selleck had already in a way be- 
gun the work before the arrival of Miss 
Seegmiller in 18%, but with the latter’s 
arrival art in the schools took on a new 
life and its whole purpose broadened, 
and when Mr. Stark, a trained artist, be- 
came a force in the schools, an element 
was added that it never had before and 
art became a real factor in the education 
of our youth. When che freedom of 
the John Herron Art institute and the 
scholarship system at the institute school 
became a factor, a whole new era was 
begun and the union of the work of the 
institute and the art department of the 
public schools became one in intention. 


The purpose of the union was so far de- 
veloped that the death of Miss Seeg- 
miller did not halt it, but allowed her 
successor. Miss Florence H. Fitch, to con 
tinue the work uninterrupted. 

This change in the view of the teach 
ing of art has taken place not alone in 
Indianapolis, but in almost every part 
of the state, so that the outlook for the 
future is not that the study of art shall be 
a mere extra of no great importance, but 
that it shall be part of the necessary 
training of youth, especially in connec- 
tion with the introduction of manual 
training in our schools throughout the 
state, not necessarily for its esthetic 
value entirely, but for the value of the 
discipline that is its inevitable accom- 
paniment; for the study of drawing alone 
is as strenuous, rightly understood, as 
anything in the curriculum. Art is sel- 
dom taught for that purpose as it should 
and some time will be. 


ART ASSOCIATIONS OF INDIANA 


Although the art movement begun by 
the return of Messrs. Love and Gookins 
from abroad, the founding of the Indiana 
School of Art and the holding of 
exhibitions, seemed to have lost its force 
or stopped entirely on the failure of the 
Indiana School of Art and the departure 
of the Hoosier art students for Europe, 
it was soon resumed in another form by 
the organization of the Indianapolis Art 
Association. The work of this associa- 
tion, begun in a tentative way by the giv- 
ing of lectures— a series of lectures— by 
Mrs. C. D. Adsit in the season of 1882-83, 
led directly to discussion of an art or- 
ganization and resulted in a permanent 
form in the spring of 1883. Albert Fletch- 
er was the first president of the art asso- 
ciation, but was soon followed by the 
Rev. N. A. Hyde who remained in office 
for a series of years. 

The first exhibition of the association 
was held in the autumn of 1883 under the 
direction of Miss Susan M. Keteham. An- 
other exhibition was held under the di- 
rection of T. E. Tlibben in 1S84, and was 
made up of works by the Hoosier colony 
in Munich. In 1884 a school was started 
under the auspices of the association with 
o T McDonald, of (’Imago, and Susan 


M. Keteham at its head, but after a 
couple of years was discontinued. For 
many years afterward the principal work 
of the association was the holding of an 
annual exhibition of paintings collected in 
the east, consisting of American work 
usully* but sometimes with foreign works 
included. These collections were brought 
together at different times by Stanton 
Howard, Grabel Edgar, Harrison Mills 
and others, and served largely to keep 
up the interest In art in the community 
from year to year, not in pictures alone 
but in the various forms of applied art. 

Mr. Hyde was succeeded in the presi- 
dency by Mrs. May Wright Sewall to 
whom is accredited the original sug- 
gestion for organizing the association. 
Of late years Evans Woollen has been 
president. On the death of John Herron 
in 1895, who willed his extensive prop- 
erty to the association, it began a new 
an 1 larger life. As soon as the estate 
was sufilcie illy settled and funds were 
available the Talbott property at Pennsyl- 
vania and Sixteenth streets was bought 
lS9<>~and a school established in T. C. 
Steele’s old studio at the rear of the 
place, the house being used for exhibi- 
tions. etc. 
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The present Art Institute building, 
designed by Vonnegut Sc Bohn, was be- 
gun in 1905 and completed in 1906, and 
is a model building for its purposes. 
The Art School building by the same 
architects was erected soon afterwards. 
By the bequest of John Herron the Art 
Association has been enabled to accom- 
plish almost undreamed of results, com- 
pared to its modest beginnings. The 
collection of pictures, the small begin- 
nings of which date back to the as- 
sociation’s early days, by bequest, gift 
and purchase now fills to overflowing the 
largest gallery in the building— many 
of the pictures being of the highest rank 
as examples of modern American work. 
Among them is a collection of the works 
of the leading Indiana artists. Acquired 
in the same way are many an excellent 
example of sculpture, prints, photo- 
graphs and various forms of the applied 
arts ; and not the least, a constantly and 
rapidly growing library. 

The art school is also a flourishing and 
noteworthy part of the institution’s 
work, not only where regular students 
of art may acquire the principles of 
drawing and painting and design, but 
also where, through an arrangement 
with the public school board and a spe- 
cial tax, hundreds of pupils from the 
public schools supplement their regular 
school art work. Also, by courses of 
lectures on all departments of art work, 
by gallery talks, musical programs and 
an ever changing interest in the exhibi- 
tions, it is sought to bring the public 
into closer and closer relations with the 
institute. The institute’s first director 
was William Henry Fox, under whose 
time and service the institute was built. 
He was succeeded by Philip Matter and 
Frederick Whiting, both of whom re- 
mained but a short time. Harold Haven 
Brown, the present efficient director, has 
been its head for some years. Through 
the terms of all of these men William 
Coughlen has been the secretary. The 
constantly widening influence of the 
John Herron Art institute is one of the 
most encouraging features of our civic 
life. 

The following is a list of the presidents 
of the Art Association of Indianapolis and 
their terms of service: 

Albert 10. Fletcher, 388-1, resigned. 

Nathaniel A. Hyde, 188.8-189:1. 

May Wright Sewail, 189:1-1898. 


Hugh 11. Hanna, 189S-19U1. 

India C. Harris, 1904-1907. 

Evans Woollen, 1907 to date. 

The Richmond Art Association, next 
to the Indianapolis Art Association, is 
the oldest and most flourishing in the 
state. Founded in 1896, it has held, be- 
sides local exhibitions, an annual exhi- 
bition of large proportions, of pictures 
gathered principally in the east, but al- 
ways including a certain amount of 
western work by the best known paint- 
ers. This collection is usually made up 
of invited work as selected by Mrs. E. M. 
Johnston, who was long president of the 
association, and who made a yearly trip 
to the eastern studios for the purpose. 
These exhibitions have often been of 
great excellence and are usually shown 
in a circuit of cities, not only in Indiana 
but in neighboring states. Richmond 
also holds an annual exhibition of local 
and Indiana, paintings, from which a se- 
lection of pictures is usually made that 
forms a traveling exhibition shown in 
the principal cities of the state, under 
the management of Mrs. Johnston. This 
collection has recently come under the 
management of the women’s clubs of the 
state and the work continues on the same 
lines. 

The work of the Richmond Art Asso- 
ciation is entirely supported by popular 
subscription and its exhibitions are free— 
a thoroughly democratic institution and 
an example for other cities to follow. 
Owing to the popular spirit of the insti- 
tution. it was enabled to have incorpo- 
rated in the Garfield school, when it was 
built some years ago, a series of galler- 
ies on the top floor that furnish admir- 
able facilities for the exhibition of pic- 
tures— the best in the state outside of In- 
dianapolis. The Richmond Art Associa- 
tion, through the Daniel Reid fund, was 
enabled to acquire a small but very fine 
collection of paintings— most of them by 
well known artists. This is being grad- 
ually added to from year to year, and 
ranks second in the state. The Foulke 
prize for the best panting by an Indiana 
artist is one of the annual events ot 
interest at Richmond exhibitions. The 
Richmond schools are also interested in 
art— often buying pictures from the an- 
nual exhibition. Mrs. Paul Comstock is 
at present president of the association. 

Ft. Wayne, Muncie, Terre Haute, Ev- 
ansville, Kokomo, Bloomington and other 
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cities of the state— in fact all the towns 
of any rate in the state — have either art 
associations or clubs that are interested 
in art enough to have either an annual 
or an occasional exhibition; and some of 
them have begun the purchase of pic- 
tures which are either hung in the town 
library or in one of the school buildings. 
Sometimes an artist, formerly a resi- 
dent, is enough interested in his home 
town to start a collection by the gift 
of his work. Seymour is such a place. 
Swope, who lives in New York, has given 
the high school a number of his works, 
and with what has been bought there is 
enough almost to All one of the rooms. 

Of recent years the art center of the 
Women’s Department Club has taken 


no small place in the art life of Indiana- 
polis and the state by holding art exhibi- 
tions, both before and since its occu- 
pancy of the Propyiseum in this city. 
Sometimes these are of a general char- 
acter, but oftener special— as one-man 
exhibitions. The aim is not only to ex- 
hibit pictures, but also to sell and rent 
them, and in this it has been fairly suc- 
cessful, a goodly number having been 
at different times rented and occasionally 
a sale made. Recently the women have 
taken under their management the travel- 
ing exhibition of Indiana art. Though 
not as yet the success that was hoped 
for, it is possible that in time it will 
accomplish its ends. 


SCULPTORS OF INDIANA 


While Indiana has been the birthplace 
of several distinguished sculptors, such 
as Janet Scudder and Caroline Peddle 
Ball, it has not approached painting in 
local development and activity. The first 
teacher of sculpture was Ferdinand 
Meersman, at the old Indiana School of 
Art; but outside of a few busts, reliefs 
and decorations, he left nothing and no 
followers. John Mahoney, except for a 
short stay in Rome, was self-taught. 
While active in the profession he did a 
number of public works, including the 
statues of James Whitcomb, William 
Henry Harrison and George Rogers 
Clark, all of which stand in the circle 
about the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment, and which are his best efforts. His 
first statue is also there— of Benjamin 
Franklin, on the building at the corner 
of Market and Monument place, the old 
Franklin Insurance building. Mr. Ma- 
honey long ago gave up sculpture for 
other interests. 

John G. Prasuhn, whose studio is in 
Chicago, claims Indiana as his home, and 
has often exhibited with the Indiana art- 
ists. Several of his larger works were 
recently on exhibition at the Art insti- 
tute. 

Rudolph Schwartz, a German by birth, 
who came to Indianapolis in connection 
with the sculpture on the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Monument, afterward settled here 


and established a bronze casting foundry 
for his work. He did many public monu- 
ments in the state and outside as well. 
The statue of Governor Pingree, at De- 
troit, may be mentioned, as well as the 
Morton monument on the steps of the 
statehouse, the soliders’ memorial tablet 
at Wabash coliege and the soldier figures 
at the entrances to the Monument in the 
Circle. These are only a few of the 
things he did while here. He died a few 
years ago. 

Walter Williams, a young man of this 
city, who was with Schwartz, and after- 
ward abroad for a short time, and who is 
now connected with the school at the 
Herron Art Institute, has exhibited a 
number of portrait busts at the recent 
exhibitions of Indiana artists. 

There is a tradition that Hiram Powers, 
once a noted American sculptor, lived as 
a bey in Franklin county, and made 
youthful essays in modeling there. His 
“Creek Slave’’ at one time enjoyed great 
fame. 

Other sculptors of the state are men- 
tioned among the women artists, and 
are Janet Scudder, Caroline Peddle Ball, 
Helene Hibben, Clara Leonard Sorenson, 
Rena Tucker Kohlman, Myra R. Rich- 
ards, Frances Goodwin, Mary Washburn 
and Katherine Stewart Lawson. In the 
natural order of things, architecture and 
sculpture take precedence in growth to 
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painting, but under modern conditions it 
is often reversed and this is one reason 
why sculpture is not so prominent in In- 
diana as painting. To balance conditions 
somewhat more evenly and to endeavor 
to interest the public more in their art, 
the sculptors of the state have recently 


formed an organization to further their 
interests, with Miss Helen Goodwin as 
president and Mrs. Rena Tucker Kohlman 
as secretary. Practically all the artists 
mentioned are members. An exhibition of 
their work is proposed in the near fu- 
ture. 


CITY HOSPITAL DECORATIONS 


The most ambitious and monumental 
work yet undertaken by Indianapolis art- 
ists is that of the decorations in the Burd- 
sal units of the city hospital. These deco- 
rations had their origin in a peculiar way. 
The Guild of St. Margaret of St. Paul's 
Episcopal church, which has always in- 
terested itself in the children's wards at 
the hospital, had the children's wards in 
the Burdsall units put under its especial 
patronage. The guild, having a fund of 
some hundreds of dollars available, pro- 
posed spending it for the benefit of these 
wards, and among other things proposed 
buying a suitable picture or pictures for 
the place. With this in view, they spoke 
to Dr. T. Victor Keene, then on the board 
of health. He, being much interested in the 
subject of decoration through having ac- 
quired a large decoration by C. A. Wheel- 
er, proposed that they expend the whole 
amount of money in decoration of a ward 
with mural paintings. The proposal was 
accepted and Messrs. Wheeler and Graf 
employed. Then Mr. Forsyth was called 
in and placed in general supervision, and 
it was not long before all the artists of 
note in the city, and many pupils, received 
commissions for mural work under the 
auspices of the board of health, of which 
Dr. Keene was the head. From the mod- 
est undertaking of the decoration of two 
wards it quickly expanded into the deco- 
ration of all the wards in the Burdsal 
units. 

The decorations begun in 1914 were 
completed late in 1915, the following art- 
ists doing the work: C. A. Wheeler, Carl 
Graf, Wayman Adams, J. O. Adams, T. 


C. Steele, Otto Stark, W. Forsyth, Doro- 
thy Morlan, Emma B. King, William 
Scott, Walter Eisnogel, Francis Brown 
and Simon Baus. The decorations are 
both figure subjects and landscapes, 
many of them very large— the largest 
pictures ever painted in the city, and 
most of them painted directly on canvas 
in place on the walls. Perhaps the best 
work ever done by most of these art- 
ists is to be found on these walls; and it 
is no exaggeration to say that it is a 
monument to their accomplishments as 
artists. The idea of decorating the hos- 
pital from end to end with the best 
works possible by resident artists is a 
new one and unique in decorations. 
Nothing yet undertaken in the city has 
so roused the enthusiasm of our artists, 
for it was an opportunity to call out 
the best in them in a way not otherwise 
possible and realize something long 
dreamed of, but hardly hoped for. 

The decoration of walls In public and 
private buildings has always been the 
chief field of achievement in all the best 
periods of art and the field to which all 
artists turn when opportunity offers to 
express the best that is in them. In a 
country such as ours with our form of 
government it also seems the most nat- 
ural and logical way for art and the 
public to meet on a common ground of 
understanding and appreciation. It is 
to be hoped that this is only the begin- 
ning of that which shall some day be- 
come the real development of art which 
is not only our right, but a necessity to 
our growth as a people. 
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ROLL OF INDIANA ARTISTS 


The following list of artists does not pre- 
tend to be absolutely perfect, chronologic- 
ally or otherwise, and is simply a list of 
those who at one time or another have 
been more or less active in art in the state, 
or who happen to have been born h^e. 
Many of them were of little or no impor- v 
tanee as artists and left no permanent 
impression. As to their work, it has 
largely disappeared. Neither does this 
pretend to include every one who has 
handled a brush or a sculptor’s tool, it 
being almost inevitable that some should 
be overlooked owing to insufficiency of 
data concerning them. If any have been 
neglected who should not have been, it 
l)as certainly not been intentional. Nat- 
urally most notice is given to those who 
have definitely contributed to the prog- 
ress of art. in the state and especially to 
those who have remained here to work 
put their destiny. These are the ones to 
whom honor— if any is due— should be 
given. 

Among the earliest art workers of the 
state were those connected with the col- 
ony at New Harmony under the regime 
of Robert Dale Owen after the disappear- 
ance of the Rappites who first settled 
there. Theirs was a life of intellectual 
activity entirely outside the general trend 
at the time, and, although the colony left 
a permanent impression, on the develop- 
ment of the state in many ways, it did 
not do so in art. But there were artists 
among them nevertheless. C. A*. Lessem, 
a Frenchman, who had been connected 
with the .lard in des Plantes at Paris and 
who afterward returned to France and 
became curator of the museum at Havre, 
was a naturalist and an artist. He did 
considerable art work while at New Har- 
mony. John Capelsmith, an English en- 
graver; L. Lyon, an engraver also, with 
Thomas Say, Mrs. Say, Lesseur and T. 
Walker, engaged in the production of 
plates illustrating scientific books, geo- 
logical reports, etc. A work on con- 
chology, published in 1830, may be found 
in the state library. Their activities ar- 
tistically left no permanent impression oil 
the community or state. 


Jacob Cox, born at Washington, Pa., 
in 1810; learned the tinner’s trade; came 
to Indianapolis 1832; after working for 
some time at his business he gradually 
took up painting, finally following it as 
a profession. Except fpr a little study 
at Cincinnati, where he went in 1842, he 
was entirely self-taught. While at Cin- 
cinnati he had a studio with another 
young artist, Dunn by name, and painted 
a number of portraitp of well known 
business and professional men. There 
were a number of artists living in Cin- 
cinnati at that time— enough to have an 
art ynion. They held exhibitions. Mr. 
Cox also exhibited with these men and 
probably learned a good deal from them. 
He returned to Indianapolis, and with 
the exception of occasional excursions to 
other cities, remained here all his long 
life. ije died her© in 1892. 

J. O. Eaton; who became a famous 
portrait painter * In his day, was a pupil 
of Jacob Cox in 1853. He went from here 
to Cincinnati, and afterward to New 
York. 

Henry Waugh was here in 1856 as . scenic 
artist for Robinson’s circus; entered the 
ringr as a clown, made a hit and with the 
proceeds spent four years in Rome. 


Ephraim Brown, pupil of Jacob Cox in 
1836; also studied In Cincinnati; lived here 
for a time and painted portraits of Rob- 
ert Dale Owen anc) many other prominent 
people of tb'e state. 

William Miller was here in 1S42; .after- 
ward went to Cincinnati and Philadel- 
phia; finally settled in New York, where 
he met with great success. 

J. Insco Williams, who came to Indiana 
in 1815, studied at the Philadelphia acad- 
emy and was for a time with Winter, 
the painter of Indians at Lafayette. He 
painted portraits, figures and landscapes. 
He was also the painter of two Bible 
panoramas, which were widely exhib- 
ited through the west, and brought eon- 
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siderable success to him. Particulars as 
to his death are not at the moment avail- 
able, but he lived to a considerable sure. 

Thomas R Glessing was for a time a 
scenic artist here during and after the 
civil war. He was born in London, Eng- 
land, 1817. In the time he lived here he 
painted many pictures of different kinds, 
but was chiefly noted for his pastels. He 
was possibly the first artist who worked 
seriously in that medium here. He after- 
ward went to Boston and became a noted 
scene paintei. He died in Boston in 1882. 

Barton S. Ilays, born at Greenville, O., 
1826, came to Indiana in 1858 and lived 
here a number of years, painting por- 
traits, landscapes, etc. He made his home 
in Indianapolis but often worked in other 
cities of the state. He finally went to 
the northwest and settled. His principal 
distinction is that he was the first in- 
structor in art of William M. Chase and 
John W. Love. 

J. N. Williams, a nephew of J. Insco 
Williams, and Mrs. M. O. Williams, his 
wife, were born at Richmond, Ind., and 
practiced their art in many places not 
only in this state but many others, paint- 
ing landscapes mainly. Mr. Williams died 
some years ago an old man. Mrs. Wil- 
liams lives In Richmond. 

William M. Chase was born near Frank - 
lin, Johnson county, Indiana, In 1849; 
spent his boyhood in Indianapolis and 
began his art studies here under B S. 
Hays. Removing with his family to St. 
Louis, he afterward went to New York 
and was a pupil of the National academy 
and of J O Eaton. Abroad he studied 
at Munich Royal academy and laid the 
foundation of his reputation there. Mr. 
Chase is one of the most distinguished 
artists of this country and as an Instruc- 
tor has had a most powerful influence on 
our art. He is a member of all the art 
societies in this country and abroad; is 
represented in most of the great galleries 
and has received honors and awards too 
numerous to mention. His home is in 
New York 

John W. Love was born in Ripley coun- 
ty, Indiana. August 10. 1850. and died in 
Indianapolis in June, 1880. He came to 


this city in 1860. attended the public 
schools and l«>i a time was a student 
at the old Northwestern iniversity, now 
Butler college; was for a short time a 
student with B. S Hays; afterward went 
to Cincinnati, where he studied a short 
time with Hern' Mosler. a young artist 
from Richmond, Ind.. who afterward 
went to Paris and won many honors and 
lived there the rest of his life From 
Cincinnati Mr. Love went to New York 
and studied at the National academy, 
where lie was a comrade of William M. 
Chase. In 1872 he went to Paris and be- 
came a pupil of Gerome at the Beaux 
Arts. Returning in 1876, he, with James 
R Gookins, founded the first Indiana 
school of art. He was the real founder 
of the present movement in art in the 
state. He died suddenly in IS80, scarcely 
thirty years old. 

James F Gookins was born at Terre 
Haute. Ind.. in 1840. He is said to have 
been encouraged as a boy to study art 
by Bayard Taylor in 1859 He was a stu- 
dent at Wabash college, enlisted in the 
Eleventh Indiana regiment, but did not 
serve long in the civil war because of 
bad health. He studied art at Cincinnati 
under James H. and J C. Beard, promi- 
nent artists of that time, afterward set- 
tling in Chicago. He won seme distinction 
through his picture, “The Little Red 
Wishing Cap,’* which was widely ex- 
hibited in the west. He made several 
western sketching trips about this time, 
in one of which lie had Walter Shirlaw 
for a companion, that resulted in the 
painting of many mountain pictures, both 
at the time and for years afterward. He 
went to Vienna in 1873 as assistant com- 
missioner to the exposition there, and 
afterward studied art at Munich for sev- 
eral years. He went to Chicago on his 
return and became a director of the Chi- 
cago Academy of Design, the predecessor 
of the Art institute of today. Afterward 
he was associated with J W. Love in 
founding the Indiana School of Art. On 
the failure of that institution he returned 
to Chicago, but only followed art inter- 
mittently, for the most part interesting 
himself in other things. He was for a 
time the first secretary of the Indiana 
Soldiers and Sailors* Monument. He 
claimed to be the originator of the idea 
of holding the Columbian exposition at 
Chicago jn Jackson park and also of fill 
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ing the iake front for park and artistic 
purposes. He died suddenly in New York 
only a few years ago while promoting one 
of his numerous id^as. 

Wilbur Woodward was born at St. 
Ohmer, lnd., in 1850, and began Ins art 
studies at Cincinnati, at the School of 
Design, where he won the rlrst medal 
ever given by that school, it is said H.* 
afterward went to Antwerp to study, and 
from there to Paris, spending seven years 
there. He was a pupil of Gerome at the 
Beaux Arts; also of Flameng. lie died 
at Lawrenceburg, this state, in 1881, only 
thirty-one years old. He left a number 
of pictures in the hands of relatives, dying 
too early to achieve a reputation or to 
develop his talent. One of his pietures- 
“Springtime”- is the property of the Art 
Association, a gift from his father, C. A. 
Woodward. 

T. C. Steele was born in Owen county, 
Indiana, in 1847. He began painting por* 
traits very early after having had a 
meager instruction in the form of a few 
lessons. He spent two years at Battle 
Creek, Mich., and then came to this city 
and opened a portrait studio. He was 
for a short time a student at the Indiana 
School of Art and became interested in 
out-of-door landscape painting through 
Mr. Love. In 1880, with a group of other 
Indianians, he went to Munich and en- 
tered the drawing school of the Royal 
Academy of Art under Professor Benczur, 
afterward studying painting under Pro- 
fessor Loefftz. In his last year at the 
academy he was among those of his class 
receiving a silver medal. While a stu- 
dent of Munich he lived most of the time 
at the village of Schleisheim, near by, 
and there laid the foundation of his land- 
scape work. Returning in 1885, he re- 
sumed his portrait work and has at vari- 
ous times painted most of the best known 
people of the city and state. He is bet- 
ter known outside of the city as a land- 
scape painter, however, and has really 
devoted the major part of his life to that 
since his return He has pictures in per- 
manent collections at Boston, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and other places. He re- 
ceived award of a medal at the At- 
lanta exposition; was a juror at the 
world’s fair at St. Louis in 1901; has won 
the $500 prize of the Society of Western 
Artists and the Foulke prize, Richmond, 
lnd. lie also served as president of the 


Society of Western Artists. lie was rep- 
resented at the world’s fair at Chicago 
in 1893, at the Louisiana purchase exposi- 
tion, 1904, and the Panama exposition, 
1015, and at the world’s fair at Paris, 
1000, he won an honorable mention. He 
is an associate member of the National 
Academy. Indiana University in 1910 
conferred on him the degree of LL. I>. 

Samuel Richards was born at Spencer, 
lnd., in 1853. He was without early in- 
struction, but practiced portrait painting 
in several places, finally settling at An- 
derson, where he knew and was a friend 
of James Whitcomb Riley, before the 
poet had risen to fame. He went to 
Munich with the Indiana colony in 1880, 
and entered the Royal academy’s lowest 
school, the antique, and worked up to 
that of painting, studying successively 
under Professors Straehuber, Benczur, 
Gysis and Loefftz. While in the academy 
he won bronze medals for both painting 
and drawing. He remained abroad a num- 
ber of years, located in Colorado on his 
return to the United States, and died 
there in 1893. 


J. Ottis Adams was born at Amity, John- 
son county, Indiana; went to London as 
a youth, and studied there in 1872-74. On 
his return to this country, after trying 
several places, he settled in Muricie, 
where he painted portraits and taught 
a little. He was one of the Hoosier col- 
ony that went to Europe in 1880. He en- 
tered the life class at the Royal academy, 
Munich, under Benczur, and studied 
painting under Loefftz; made many copies 
of old masters while abroad, and painted 
both figure and landscape out of doors. 
After eight years abroad he returned to 
Muricie, where he engaged in portrait 
painting and teaching, at the same time 
carrying on his landscape work. He also 
opened a class at Ft. Wayne, which he 
carried on for some time. He finally es- 
tablished himself in “The Hermitage” at 
Brookville, where he has devoted himself 
almost exclusively to landscape. 
Mr. Adams has pictures in per- 
manent collections at Terre Haute, 
Muncie, Richmond, and in the John Her- 
ron Art institute here, while his pictures 
are widely owned privately. He received 
an award of a bronze medal at the Louis- 
iana Purchase exposition at St. Louis in 
1904; has also won the $500 prize of the So- 
ciety of Western Artists; the Foulke 
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prize, Richmond, Ind., and was honorably 
mentioned at the Centennial exposition, 
Argentina and Chile, 1910. He has been 
president, and was one of the founders of 
the Society of Western Artists. 


William Forsyth, native of Hamilton 
county, Ohio, came to Indiana with his 
parents while still a small boy. He has 
lived in Indianapolis ever since, except 
his student days abroad. He began his 
studies at the Indiana School of Art un- 
der Love and Gookins in 1878; went to 
Munich and entered the Royal Academy 
of Art 1883. Lived abroad seven years. 
On his return to this country he opened 
a school of art with J. O. Adams at 
Muncie. After two years he took charge 
of a school in Indianapolis, which was 
merged into the second Indiana School 
of Art in 1891, in which he taught for six 
years until the school was discontinued 
in 1897. He had a private class until he 
took charge of the life class at the Her- 
ron Art institute in 1906, where he has 
continued since. Except for one season 
spent in central Kentucky, all his work 
has been done in this state— at Vernon, 
Brookville, Hanover, Cedar farm on the 
Ohio, Corydon, Morgan county and the 
neighborhood of Indianapolis. He has ex- 
hibited in practically all the exhibitions 
in this country. He works in all mediums, 
but mainly in oil and water color. He 
was one of the founders of the Society 
of Western Artists and has served in a 
number of its offices, including the pres- 
idency. He exhibited at the Columbia 
exposition, Chicago, 1893, three pictures; 
the Louisiana Purchase exposition, 1904, 
six pictures; Panama Pacific exposition, 
1915, four pictures. He received a bronze 
medal for oil and a silver medal for 
water color at St. Louis in 1904; the Fine 
Arts Building prize, $500; Society of 
Western Artists, j 910; bronze medal, Ar- 
gentina and Chile exposition at Buenos 
Aires, 1910; a silver medal for water 
color and a bronze medal for oil. Panama 
Pacific exposition, 1915, and has twice 
won the Foulke prize at Richmond. He 
was also several times honorably men- 
tioned and awarded a medal during his 
student days at Munich. His home and 
studio are in Irvington. 


J. E. Bundy is a native of North Caro- 
lina, but came to this state as a child 
and spent his early years in Morgan 


county. Mr. Bundy is perhaps our best 
example of a self-taught artist, having 
enjoyed no advantages of schools or 
masters. Over thirty years ago he set- 
tled in Richmond and for eight years 
was art instructor at Earlham college. 
His pictures of beech woods early at- 
tracted attention and a ready sale— so 
much so that he is almost exclusively 
known as a painter of such pictures. He 
has enjoyed great popularity not only in 
this state but out of it. Most of his work 
has recently been handled by a Chicago 
dealer. Mr. Bundy's example has given 
rise to what might be called a school at 
Richmond. 

\V. <\ Brazington, a native of this state, 
lived here during the eighties and nine- 
ties. He was without early training, but 
after the Spanish-American war, in 
which he saw service, he went abroad 
for a time, and on his return studied in 
New York. He was born in 1865 and died 
near Indianapolis in 1914. A number of 
his works are owned here, principally 
portraits. 


Richard B. Gruelle was born at Cynth- 
iana, Ky., some sixty odd years ago and 
died in this city in 1915. He was untrained 
and what he knew he picked up himself, 
or studied from the works of other paint- 
ers as circumstances permitted. Never- 
theless he was for a number of years a 
popular painter here and hereabouts and 
many of his works, especially his water 
colors, are owned in this city and in the 
state. His highest achievement was the 
exhibition of a picture in the St Louis 
world’s fair in 1904. He was also the au- 
thor of a descriptive catalogue of part 
of the Walters collection at Baltimore. 
The latter part of his life was spent in 
Connecticut. His son, John Gruelle, is 
noted as a cartoonist in the east; Justin 
is a landscape painter. A son-in-law, Al- 
bert Matzke, born in this city but living 
in New York-is also an artist. 

Frank Scott was born in New York 
state, but grew up in Indianapolis. He 
became interested in art during the days 
of the old Indiana School of Art, but did 
not study there. He was associated with 
the Bohe Club and did much work there 
until he went to New York to study at 
the Art Students League. Afterward he 
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went to Paris to study, and with the ex- 
ception of a year or so later in New York, 
during which time he was an instructor 
at the league, has remained abroad. He 
has often exhibited at the Salon and in 
London and other places abroad. The 
Herron Art institute owns one of his pic- 
tures. 

Otto Stark was born in Indianapolis and 
spent part of his boyhood here, but early 
went to Cincinnati where he learned 
lithography and studied art at the Cin- 
cinnati Art academy, afterward going to 
New York, where he designed for lithog- 
raphy and studied at the Art Students* 
League. He finally went to Paris studying 
at the Julian academy under Cormon and 
exhibiting at the Salon in 1886 and 1887. 
He remained in the east for some time, 
but on the death of hi.? wife returned to 
Indianapolis and became one of the 
“Hoosier group.” For a number of years 
he has been at the head of the art de- 
partment of the Manual Training high 
school, and is one of the instructors in 
composition at the Herron Art institute, 
but has found time to paint a great many 
pictures in all mediums, landscape, fig- 
ures, etc. Several of his works are owned 
by the Art Association, and many by pri- 
vate persons. He has exhibited at the 
world's fairs at 9t. I>ouis, Argentina and 
Chile and at San Francisco. He has won 
the Foulke prize, Richmond and Holcomb 
prize, Indianapolis. He is a member of the 
Society of Western Artists. 

H. D. Fluhart Williams, a stepson of 
J. N. Williams, was born at Kokomo in 
1861, He learned his art and traveled about 
the country with him until he found the 
opportunity to go to Munich in 1885. After 
two years there he came home and took 
the position of art instructor at Earlham 
college at Richmond. He returned to Eu- 
rope for short stays several times, spend- 
ing most of his time at Paris. He has 
practiced in a number of places since 
then, bi t for the last few years has been 
in Florida in a teaching capacity. Since 
going south he has resumed his father's 
name of riuhart. 

William Mot Snyder has spent almost 
his entire life at Madison, Ind., where he 
has done many landscapes characteristic 
of the neighborhood. He is now past mid- 
dle a u, 


Fred C. Yohn was born in Indianapolis; 
pupil of Steele and Forsyth and Art Stu- 
dents’ League, New York. He went to 
New York after serving some time as 
sketch artist on The Indianapolis News, 
his first experience as an illustrator. He 
soon entered the held of illustration in 
New York, and stepped almost at once 
into popularity which he has maintained 
ever since. He is one of our most distin- 
guished illustrators, being especially noted 
lor his military pictures in black and 
white. His home is in the east. 

Harry Williamson began his studies 
here under Mr. Steele; continued them in 
Munich and Paris and in Holland; re- 
turned to Indianapolis and worked here 
for some time; went to Holland again 
and on his return settled in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, where he has since 
lived. 

L. Clarence Ball, who spent the greater 
part of his life at South Bend, is an ex- 
ample of one of those artists who, iso- 
lated from others of his profession, tries 
to perfect his art as best he may, and, 
with no small degree of courage, is able 
to accomplish results that are well worth 
while. With the equipment of a very 
short study period at the Art Students' 
League, New York, he maintained him- 
self for a number of years at South 
Bend, mainly by commercial illustration 
and landscape. He wAs a frequent exhib- 
itor in exhibitions, both east and west, 
and a member of several art societies. 
He was born at Mt. Vernon, O., in 1855, 
and died at South Bend in 1915. 

There are a number of painters who, 
living in the east, have not been identi- 
fied immediately with the progress of 
art in Indiana. Nor have they influenced 
it to any appreciable extent. They can 
only be included in this list by virtue 
of having been born here. Among such 
are the following who, at different times, 
have exhibited with Indiana artists at 
the Art institute: 

Daniel Kotz was born at South Bend 
in 1848; is a landscape painter of some 
note. He now lives in the neighborhood 
of New York. His work is sometimes 
seen at our exhibitions and often at- 
tracts considerable attention. 
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J. H. Caliga, a figure painter, born at 
Angola, 1855 or 1856; studied in the east 
and in Munich; a well-known exhibitor 
in our principal exhibitions; established 
in Boston for many years, where he en- 
joys a good reputation. 

H. Van Swope, born in southern Indi- 
ana in 1879; pupil of Constant, at the 
Julian academy. Paris; has his studio in 
New York. His landscapes are frequent- 
ly seen in our expositions. He has pre- 
sented a number of his works to the city 
of Seymour, Ind., to form the nucleus 
of a future collection. 

Frank Dellaven is a native of Bluffton, 
but has long been settled in the east, 
where he is well known in all the regular 
exhibitions; is a member of a number of 
art societies and has won not a few 
honors. He is a landscape painter— both 
in oil aiul in water color. 

Louis Paul Dessar, born in Indianapolis, 
has not lived here since a boy; studied in 
the east and in Paris, where he early dis- 
tinguished himself and he rapidly made a 
place for himself on his return to this 
country. He has won many honors in 
the large expositions and has prospered 
greatly. 

Daniel Garber’ s large, gray, green deco- 
rative landscapes are often seen at our 
exhlbitons in the institute. He was born 
at North Manchester in 1880, and studied 
in Cincinnati, and Philadelphia. He has 
risen rapidly into prominence, his pic- 
tures being especially popular with mu- 
seums, many of which own examples. He 
has won numerous medals, etc., in the 
larger exhibitions. He is a landscape 
painter and lives in Philadelphia, where 
he is one of the instructors in the Penn- 
sylvania academy. 

Howard McCormick is a native of In- 
diana, who began his studies at the sec- 
ond Indiana School of Art under Forsyth 
and was for some time sketch artist on 
The Indianapolis News, afterward going 
to New York and engaging in illustrat- 
ing. He studied in New York and then 
went abroad for a time. After his re- 
turn he became interested in wood en- 
graving and distinguished himself by a 
number of excellent magazine covers and 


many woodcuts illustrating Mexican and 
Indian life in the southwest. Since then 
he has turned his attention to painting 
subjects in the same region— both land- 
scape and figure— with success. Much 
of his time of late has been given to 
decorative painting with equal success. 
His home is in New Jersey in the neigh- 
borhood of New York. He is a son-in- 
law of Peter Newall, the illustrator. 

Charles Heifie, a native of Indianapolis, 
makes his home in Jersey City. He 
studied under Carl Marr at Munich. His 
large decorative landscapes have for sev- 
eral years been one of the attractions of 
the exhibitions of Indiana artists. One of 
his pictures is owned by the Corcoran 
gallery, Washington, D. C. 


Henry McGinnis, an Indianian. from 
Muncie, now a resident of Trenton, N. j.. 
engaged in teaching, began his studies 
under Forsyth and was also with Adams 
and Steele in the country. He went to 
Munich, Germany, to continue his studies 
and remained there for some years, dur- 
ing which time he was connected with 
the American consulate. On his return 
to the United States he settled in the 
east. He is a landscape painter and has 
been a frequent contributor to the an- 
nual exhibitions of the Indiana artists. 

Albert Matzke, born in Indianapolis, 
pupil of R. B. Gruelle and Otto Stark 
here, and Art Students’ League, New 
York. He paints both in oil and water 
color, but is best known as an illustra- 
tor. He lives in New York. 

Hanson Booth, a brother of Franklin 
Booth, has risen rapidly as an illustra- 
tor in recent years; studied at the Chi- 
cago Art institute and in New York. He 
is well known for his illustrations in 
magazines and books. His work is quite 
different from his brother’s, dealing with 
more realistic themes. 

Franklin Booth is from Hamilton coun- 
ty, this state, and lias a studio at Car- 
mel, where he spends part of the year. 
The rest of the time he is in New York. 
Mr. Booth began his career on The In- 
dianapolis News, afterward going to New 
York and gradually rising as nn illus 
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trator to the eminence he now occupies. 
He is known everywhere for his poetical 
and extremely decorative illustrations 
done something after the manner of a 
woodcut. His early work was typical of 
Indiana woods and fields, but latterly has 
become more and more imaginative. His 
decorative feeling is of the finest order. 


Other illustrators who formerly lived 
in this state but most of whom went to 
New York or elsewhere and have pros- 
pered, are the brothers. George and Worth 
Brehm; Robert Wildhack, widely known 
for his posters; Herbert Moore, a pupil of 
Howard Pyle, at Wilmington; Harry Car- 
lysle; Walter Jack Duncan; June Crav- 
ens; Glenn Coleman, and others, most of 
whom began their art studies either un- 
der Mr. Stark at the Manual Training 
high school or with Mr. Forsyth. Elmer 
T&iftinger, whose decorative talent has 
attracted attention in the east, is also 
reckoned among those who began their 
studies here. All of them have been stu- 
dents either at the Art Students Deague 
or some other school in New York. The 
late Walter Galloway, so long connected 
with the staff of Puck, studied under 
Forsyth, fie was on The Indianapolis 
News and afterward on the staff of sev- 
eral New York papers before joining 
Puck. John Gruelle, son of R. B. Gruelle, 
also began a successful career as a car- 
toonist in this city, successfully continued 
in New York. 


Gustave Bauman can be reckoned with 
the artists of Indiana, although he is a 
resident of Chicago, for the reason that 
for a number of years he has had his 
studio and has lived most of the time in 
Nashville, Brown county, where from the 
primitive and picturesque environment 
suggestive of early days in Indiana he 
has created a number of highly interest- 
ing and artistic wood blocks that have 
won the admiration of his fellow-artists 
and for which he was awarded a gold 
medal at the Panama Pacific exposition 
in San Francisco, in 1915. Mr. Bauman 
studied at Chicago and afterward at Mu- 
nich, whe~e he spent some years. 


Will Vawter, who originally came from 
Greenfield, has of late years made his 
home at Nashville, Brown county. He 
first attracted attention by his illustra- 


tions of the poems of Janies Whitcomb 
Riley. In fact, he was the original illus- 
trator of Riley’s work, since which time 
lie has become widely known for his 
work dealing with the homely, everyday 
life of Hoosier people. He has of late 
turned his attention to landscape paint- 
ing. Mr. Vawter is practically self-taught. 

Will H. Stevens is from Vevay, one of 
the old towns on the Ohio river that are 
so interesting to the artist. He is a pupil 
of the School of Design, at Cincinnati, 
and the Art Students’ Deague, New York. 
He is a landscape painter, working in oil 
and pastel. His pictures are well known 
in our exhibitions. He makes his home 
mainly at Vevay. He was born at Vevay, 
lnd., 1881. 

Clifton A. Wheeler, originally of Moores- 
ville, lnd., now has his home and studio 
in Indianapolis at Irvington. Ho began 
his studies under Mr. Forsyth and con- 
tinued them in New York under Kenneth 
Miller and Robert Henri and has been 
abroad several times with the Chase class 
in Italy. He is at present in charge of the 
antique class at the Herron Art institute, 
where he has taught for some years. Mr. 
Wheeler’s best work has been in land- 
scape. He has exhibited with the Society 
of Western Artists in all its recent exhibi- 
tions and also in the annual exhibitions of 
Indiana artists. He received the Foulke 
prize at Richmond two years ago. A 
young artist with a future and one of the 
successors of “The Hoosier Group.” 

William Edward Scott, a young colored 
man of this city, began his studies under 
Mr. Stark at the Manual Training high 
school and continued them in Chicago and 
Paris. His principal work here was in 
connection with the decoration of the new 
units at the city hospital. He lias done 
considerable work at Chicago, where he 
is well known. 

Glenn Hinshaw, pupil of J. O. Adams, 
also lived two years in Paris. He spends 
part of his time here and part In New 
York. He is known chiefly for his small 
portrait sketches and his street scenes in 
pastel, of which he has done many. 

Wayman Adams, a native of Mancie, 
lnd., has risen rapidly to a principal place 
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as an Indiana portrait painter, painting 
many of our most prominent citizens and 
leading society people in the last few 
years and constantly growing in popu- 
larity. He studied for several years at 
the John Herron Art institute and has 
also studied with Robert Henri and Wil- 
liam M. Chase in their summer classes 
abroad, developing into an exceedingly 
clever technician with the brush. At the 
National Academy of Design, in New 
York, last year, he received award of the 
prize for portraiture and has quite re- 
cently received thi Holcomb prize at the 
annual exhibition of Indiana artists on 
the same picture. 


Robert W. Grafton, whose home is in 
Michigan City, was born in Chicago in 
3S7G and studied in that city at the Art 
institute and afterward in Paris. He is a 
member of the Chicago Society of Artists 
and Palette and Chisel Club. He has 
painted many portraits in various parts 
of the state, also decorative mural work 
at Ft. Wayne and Lafayette. 


Mrs. Winifred Brady Adams, wife of J. 
Ottis Adams, was born at Muncie, Ind. 
She studied under Adams and Forsyth at 
Muncie. at the Drexel institute at Phila- 
delphia. the Art Students’ League, New 
York, and has pictures at the John Her- 
ron Art institute, at Mhncie and other 
places, and is especially noted for her 
beautifully pointed still life pictures. 


Louis Mueller studied at Munich, dur- 
ing which time he was also connected 
with the United States consulate. He 
was a pupil of Zuegel, the celebrated ani- 
mal painter. Mr Mueller makes a spe- 
cialty of animals in landcape. 

Of the younger artists who have not yet 
established themselves in the profession 
but who have atti acted attention to their 
work in our exhibitions, and from whom 
we have a right to expect achievement 
in the future from what they have al- 
ready done, may with justice be men- 
tioned: Roy Keteham, who was in Paris 

when the great war began and is now in 
New' Ycrk. where he won the chief prize 
in “Tlu* Young Artists” competition last, 
winter. Martinus Anderson, also now in 
New Vo: k, who won a minor prize in 
the same exhibition; Randolph Coats, 
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now a prize pupil in Cincinnati; Carl 
Graf, who took part in the decoration of 
the city hospital; Simon Bans, who is 
well known for his portraits, landscape 
and still life; Francis Brown, a rising 
landscape painter; Walter Eisnogel, who 
has a distinct talent as a draftsman 
and mural decorator; John Hardrick, a 
young colored man with a decided talent 
for portraiture and who has done much 
work for his own people; William Burg- 
mann, a young commercial artist, who 
has painted excellent landscape; Lynn T. 
Morgan, now in New York; Richard 
Hansdorfer and Hugh Herrick. All of 
these have at one time or another been 
students or still are connected with the 
school at the Herron Art institute, and 
most of them are residents of the city. 
With these may be also reckoned Fred- 
erick Pally, a commercial artist, who has 
made a number of essays in black and 
white and in color, the most successful 
of which have been views of our city 
streets in etchings and pencil sketches. 

There are several artists— Messrs. 

Walker, Plashke and Joiner— who make 
their homes at New Albany, but as they 
have their studios in Louisville and are 
dependent on that city for patronage, 
they could better be accredited to Ken- 
tucky than Indiana. 

Richmond, not one of the larger cities 
of the state, has the distinction of pos- 
sessing a group of painters that almost 
amounts to a school. With slight per- 
sonal variations they paint in the same 
method, choose almost the same motives, 
and seem to have the same vision of art 
and nature. Perhaps this is because Mr. 
Bundy, who is the dean of the group, 
is also the ablest and most successful as 
well as the oldest. With the exception of 
Miss Newman-now of Ft. Wayne— they 
are all landscape painters. The origin of 
their method can perhaps be traced to the 
Williams family of Richmond who were 
first in the field— at least there is a dis- 
tinct resemblance traceable. Their themes 
are mostly local, of places near at hand, 
characteristic of the country. There is 
little to remind one of the newer move- 
ments of art in its search for light and 
color or realistic impressions, but the 
artists depend almost entirely on their 
appeal to the eye through the presenta- 
tion of the familiar in subject— the every- 
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day effect of things to the everyday 
man. In this they are highly successful. 
Especially is this true of Mr. Bundy, 
whose beech woods in all their varying 
aspects of autumn and winter have won 
him great success and wide acquaintance; 
and they meet with the readiest sale, per- 
haps, of paintings by an Indiana artist. 
The late Charles Connor was a painter 


of no common gifts and bid fair to be- 
come perhaps the most vigorous of the 
group. He had not the poetic feeling that 
is often marked in Mr. Bundy's work, but 
he had a certain strength and dash of 
presentation that was promising. Others 
of the group are Messrs. Baker, Girardin, 
Farkner, Mote and Eyden— but Mr. Bundy 
remains the dominant figure. 


WOMEN ARTISTS OF THE STATE 


Women furnish (he bulk of our art 
students at all times, and are always 
among the brightest, but tor numerous 
reasons— principally because oi the long 
and strenuous training and the endur- 
ance required to reach a position where 
they can maintain themselves independ- 
ently— a great many of them drop out of 
the race entirely and become semi-pro- 
fessionals or amateurs. Few of them 
become professionals, strictly speaking. 
But whatever their rank, or accomplish- 
ment in the profession— and some of them 
have reached a high plane of achieve- 
ment— no notice of art in Indiana would 
be complete without a separate mention 
of what they have done to forward art 
in the state. Previous mention has been 
made of Mrs. Guffin; and with her should 
perhaps be mentioned a Mrs Ingraham, 
who flourished about the same time, both 
of whom painted portraits chiefly 

Mrs. Winifred B Adams has been else- 
where mentioned She is among the few 
who have not only kept up the work, but 
constantly advanced. She is one of the 
few really good still life painters in the 
country and not only enjoys a good pat- 
ronage, but her work is the delight of 
artists. 

Miss Susan M Keteham, who oegan 
her art studies at the old Indiana School 
of A?t has long been well and favorably 
known After painting and teac hing h^re 
for some years, she settled in New York. 
Sho smdied at the Art Students’ League 
and has been long identified with that 
institution as a member of its governing 
body She is a member of the Water 
Coloi Club and other societies in the 
east, and a regular exhibitor in the prin- 
cipal exhibitions Her work is often seen 


here in local exhibitions. Examples arc 
owned by the Indianapolis Art Associa- 
tion, at Vincennes, and other places. She 
is principally known for her marines and 
has a summer studio at Ogunquit, Me. 
She has often taken summer classes 
abroad 

Caroline Peddle Ball, a sculptor born at 
Terre Haute, November, 18G9. She studied 
with Cox arid Saim Gaudens at New 
Yo»k, and has also been abroad. Honora- 
ble mention was awarded her at the 
Paris exposition, 1900. She lives at West- 
field, N. Y. 

Janet Sc udder was born at Terre Haute 
October 27, 1873; studied with Rebisso at 
Cincinnati, Taft at Chicago and Mac- 
Monnies at Paris. She is a member of 
the National Society of Sculpture Among 
the honors she has won is a medal at 
the Columbian exposition. Chicago. 1893; 
bronze medal at the St. Louis exposition, 
1904; honorable mention. Paris Salon, 
1911, and silver medal, Panama Pacific 
exposition, 1915. She was the first Ameri- 
can woman sculptor to have her work 
bought for the Luxemburg museum at 
Paris. She has work at the Brooklyn in- 
stitute, Metropolitan museum. New York. 
“Frog Fountain”; Art institute, Chicago, 
“Fighting Boy Fountain,” and portrait 
medallions in congressional library. 
Washington, D. C.; Metropolitan mu- 
seum. New Yoik, and Musee du Luxem- 
burg, Paris. Six medallions— three In 
gold and three in silver— are owned by 
the Indianapolis Art Association. Miss 
Scudder first attracted notice in this 
country by her work at the Columbian 
exposition, since which time she has 
risen steadily in reputation and accom- 
plishment until she enjoys perhaps *he 
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greatest fame of any American woman 
sculptor. She is the most distinguished 
woman artist horn in Indiana She is 
the best known for her beautiful and 
original fountain designs, which stand in 
a class by themselves. Her achievements 
have all been accomplished outside of her 
native state. She lives in New York. 
She has recently made a medal to com- 
memorate Indiana’s centennial as a sta f e. 

Olive Kush, a native of Fairmount, lnd.. 
studied at the Art Students League under 
Twachtman and Mowbray, also under 
Pyle at Wilmington, Del., and Richard 
Miller In Paris. She is a member of the 
New York Water Color Club and the 
Philadelphia Plastic Club. She paints in 
both oil and water color and is a frequent 
exhibitor. Her work grows steadily In 
attractiveness. Her water colors are espe- 
cially delightful. The altar pannels of 
St. Andrews at Wilmington, Del., are by 
her. She is also well known as an illus- 
trator. She lives in New York 

Lucy M Taggart began her studies un- 
de. Mi Forsyth here and has been * 
pupil of the Art Students* League. New 
York, and of William M Chase and oth- 
ers. She has been abroad and Is a fre- 
quent exhibitor both east and west. She 
has spent most of her time in the east of 
late years, in New York and on the Mas- 
sachusetts coast, but also has a studio in 
Indianapolis. She is best known for her 
figure pieces, but she also paints land- 
scape 

Virginia Keep Clark began her studies 
under Mr. Forsyth and has also studied 
at the Art Students’ League, New York, 
with Pyle at Wilmington and abroad She 
has done considerable illustrating and 
many portrait sketches in charcial and 
color, but more recently has devoted her- 
self to pastel portraits. For some years 
she has lived in Chicago where she en- 
joys an ever increasing popularity as a 
portrait painter 

Dorothy Morlan. a landscape painter of 
talent, who has been a pupil of J. Ottis 
Adams and Forsyth and has also studied 
at the Philadelphia academy, is one of 
our best known women painters She 
has exhibited at the Philadelphia acad- 
emy, with the Society of Western Artists 
nnd locally for some years 


Ruth Pratt Robbs, a native ot Indiana- 
polis, grew up in an atmosphere of art. 
her mother having been a student and 
patron of art before her. She studied at 
the Art Students League. New York, with 
Chase and others. Her brill iantly 
sketched portraits are well known to all 
who frequent the exhibitions at the Her- 
ron Art institute. A figure piece is owned 
by that institution 

Emma B. King studied with some ot o.»r 
local artists, then in the east and after- 
wards in Paris with Frank Scott. She 
is well known both for her figures and 
landscapes She exhibits with the so- 
ciety of Western Artists and In our local 
exhibitions. 

Amelia is uessnei Coudert. a native <>1 
Terre Haute, who has become famous 
abroad as a miniature painter, has done 
many of the crowned heads and notables 
of Europe. She lives in Paris 

Frances M. Goodwin, at Newcastle, sis- 
ter of Helen M-. is a sculptor trained m 
the schools ol New York and ot Paris. 
Her work is principally portraits and has 
frequently been seen in our local exhibi- 
tions. A bust of Robert Dale Owen by 
her is at the statehouse. 

Frances Bradshaw Brown, wife ot ti 
H Brown, director ot the John Herron 
Art institute, studied under William 
Baer, New York, and in Paris for several 
years. Since residing in Indianapolis she 
has exhibited many of her figure draw- 
ings and paintings in the annual exhibi- 
tion of Indiana artists. 

Anne W Newman, of Richmond, lnd., 
belongs to the Richmond group of paint- 
ers and has lor some years taken part in 
the exhibitions at Richmond, Indianapolis 
and other places. She is principally 
known for her portraits. She at present 
lives in Ft Wayne and Is connected with 
the school there. 

Helen M. Goodwin, who was horn in 
Newcastle, lnd . studied at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League in New York and In Paris, 
where she lived foi seven years and was 
a pupil under Collin. C'ourtois, Miller. 
Madam LaFarge (miniatures) and others. 
She has exhibited at the Salon. Paris, 
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the National academy, London, and al! 
the principal exhibitions in this country. 
Was represented at the Panama exposi- 
tion, at San Francisco; and is a member 
ol many art societies. She is probably 
best known for her miniatures She 
lives at Newcastle 

Katherine H. Wagenhals, a young artist 
of Ft. Wayne, has studied both in this 
country and abroad In Paris she was in 
the School Moderne. She is one of the 
most promising of the younger Indiana 
artists. She recently received the Art 
Association prize at the annual exhibition 
of Indiana artists, her picture becoming 
the property of the association. 

The Misses Elizabeth. Hannah and 
Mary Prances Overbeck, of Cambridge 
City, have for some years taken un active 
part in the development of art in the 
state, and their work has been frequent- 
ly exhibited at Richmond, Indianapolis 
and in the exhibition^ of the Society of 
Western Artists. Their work is in both 
painting and the applied arts. Especial- 
ly attractive and interesting are their 
experiments in pottery. Theirs is a shin- 
ing example of what may be done by 
those sufficiently trained and able enough 
to work independently away from the 
large centers. Such groups of workers 
with real art instinct and accomplish- 
ment are deserving of the highest praise 
and encouragement. Their work is well 
worth while. 

Besides the foregoing who can be 
called active professional artists there are 
a number of talented women who have 
been and still are occasionally represented 
in our exhibitions. To pass them over 
without mention would not be just for 
they have served a great part in spread- 
ing interest in art and keeping alive that 
flame which has so often died down and 
possibly would have gone out except for 
them. Among these, but by no means 
including all are: Miss Ada Cummingore, 
Miss Julia Sharpe and the late Mrs. F. 
A lietherton, who began their studies at 
the old Indiana School of Art, the two 
first afterward becoming pupils at the 
Art Students’ League, New York; Miss 


Mary Yandes Robinson, who for some 
years was a teacher in the second Indi- 
ana School of Art: Miss Bessie Hen- 

dricks, a pupil ol Steele and Forsyth; 
Miss Tempo Tice, who for years has been 
instructor of the children’s class at the 
Herron Art school; the late Mrs Louis 
Weisenburger, whose memorial exhibi- 
tion was recently on view at the insti- 
tute; Mrs. Helen McKay Steele, Miss 
Flora Lauter, now of New York; Miss 
Estelle P Izor, of the Manual Training 
high school; Mrs. William Forsyth; Miss 
Anna Hasselman, now of Washington, 
D. C. ; Miss Helene Hibben; Mrs. Mary 
A. Milliken; Miss Margaret Rudisill; Miss 
Elizabeth Stevenson; Mrs. Lucy Wilson; 
Mrs. Alice Woods Uhlman, wife of Eu- V 
gene Uhlman, the artist, now of New v 
York; Miss Marie Gray; Mrs. Louisa E. 
Zaring, of Greencastle; the Misses Jessie, 
Agnes and Nora Hamilton, of Ft. Wayne; 
Miss Evelyn Stein, of Lafayette; Miss 
Ruby, the well known decorator, also of 
Lafayette, and a number of others 
The great majority ot these women 
either began or at some time studied 
under Forsyth or Steele or J. Ottis Adams 
in the different art schools here, and have 
continued their studies in the east or 
abroad The majority of these painted or 
drew, but there is an interesting group 
who have attracted attention by their 
work in sculpture. Miss Helene Hibben, 
pupil of Taft at Chicago and Frazer at 
New York, has done many charming 
small works in relief and on pottery, and 
it the author of the bronze tablet over 
the entrance to the Burdsal units at the 
city hospital. Mrs. Myra T. Richards has 
done a number of figure compositions and 
busts. Her most recent works, busts of 
Meredith Nicholson and James Whit- 
comb Riley, have attracted a great deal of 
attention Mrs. Rena Tucker Kohlmann 
has done a number of attractive works, 
the best known of which is her “Little 
Orphant Annie.’ She also contributes her 
work in painting to many of the local 
exhibitions. Mrs. Clara Leonard Soren- 
son, a pupil of Taft’s at Chicago and 
Brenner in New York, is also a frequent 
contributor to our exhibitions. Katherine 
Stewart Lawson, now living in the east, 
and Mary Washburn in Chicago, also con 
tribute to our exhibitions. 
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CONCLUSION 


Art is not an adventure undertaken by 
the few for the gratification of their nat- 
ural instincts, but a part of the com- 
plete expression of a people; not, as is 
mistakenly supposed, an exotic to be 
carefully pampered to preserve its life 
for a select few, but it speaks for its 
race in a language of its own. It is as 


sane a natural expression as literature or 
music. It desires no coddling, but its 
life is appreciation; without that it must 
inevitably die. It has no place for weak- 
lings, effeminates or derelicts; only the 
strong persist, for they must feel and 
speak for all. 
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